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pils to use good English? 


(Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 

Don’t you find that they spell words incor- 
rectly, pronounce them poorly, and use 
them wrongly? 


The demand for graduates of this School is grow- 
ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase 


are various ; principally because they are successful 
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Some Successful Books | 
THE SMITH ARITHMETICS 


‘* The coming Arithmetics for Elementary Schools” 

Used in such representative New England places as Worces- 
ter, Haverhill, Springtield, Mass , Warwick, R. 1., New Haven 
and Hartford, Conn. 


THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS | 


There is no more striking proof of the practical advantages | 
of Ginn & Company's Medial Writing System than that which 
is furnished by its wide and continually increasing use 
throughout the country. Washington, D. C , has just adopted 
it for exclusive use in the public schools. 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES | 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
Frye’s geographies are used in nearly all the large cit’es of 
the United States, in the best Normal Schools all over the 
country, and in many Canadian cities. They are to day the } 
geographical standard for the English-speaking world. 


THE JONES READERS 


School readers which fully meet modern conditions. The 
author, by his wide experience and authoritative scholarship, 
has given to reading books a dignity and efficiency not pre- 
viously attained. It is significant that the series bas already 
been very widely adopted in the schoo]s of the country. 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


BEGINNERS’ AMERICAN HISTORY 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
A favorite series with both teachers and pupils because the 
narrative is full of life and color; the leading facts are so pre 
sented as to be easily remembered, and the results in the 
classroom are substantial and gratifying. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


Boston 
San Francisco 


London 
Columbus 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 
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Water Color Handling. 


For definite help in painting simple landscapes, and 
also for the painting of flowers and plants, trees, sun- 
set effects, birds, animals, still life, color schemes from 
nature, surface designs, and for the best methods of 
conducting water color lessons in the schoolroom, con- 
sult our new series of books — 


ART EDUCATION DRAWING BOOK COURSE. 


Prices quoted on application, 


The Prang Educational Company 
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address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
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How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNAL fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Three years ago George Kennan wrote in the 
Outlook, in trying to describe the horrors of Si- 
berian exile, that is was as terrible as it would be 
for William Dean Howells to be exiled to North 
Dakota. Such an observation would be irticon- 
ceivable did we not know that multitudes on the 
Atlantic coast know more of Russia than of their 
own country, have a greater desire to see Europe 
than the United States, and think they know this 
country when they have seen Royal Gorge, Colo- 
rado Canon, the Yosemite, and the Yellowstone. 
They then know no more of the far West than an 
Omahaan who merely came through Hoosac tun- 
nel would know of New England. 

Until our people know or desire to know the 
real life there, the East will be out of harmony po- 
litically, commercially, and industrially with the 
glorious West. Howells could live as comfortably 
and as luxuriously in North Dakota, in public of 
in private, as in Cambridge, Belmont, or Concord. 


It would be worse to “exile” a Boston man to hotel’ 


life in Cambridge, Belmont, or Concord than to 
send him to North Dakota, where he would find 
more first-class hotels than east of the Connecticut, 
outside of Boston, and New England has few 
town and country club grounds to match the luxu- 
ries of some in North Dakota. 

North Dakota has a larger per capita wealth than 
has any state in New England. She has a higher 
average of scholarship than has New York or Penn- 
sylvania; her citizens are more law-abiding than 
are those of Ohio or Illinois; the sale of liquor is 
excluded as it never was in Maine or Kansas; and 
there is, undoubtedly, a lower per cent. of rascals 
at the top and at the bottom than in any state of 
the union. 

My tour from the South Dakotan to the Canadian 
border was a delightful revelation. I had been 
lengthwise of the state on the Northern Pacific 
fiver many times, but that signified nothing, while 
this criss-cross tour through the eastern part of 
the state signified much. 

Talk of exile! Why, there are vast stretches of 
glorious views in the valley of the Red River of the 
North, whose waters empty into the Hudson Bay, 
that no single mile in New England can surpass. 

Talk of beauty! There is nothing, aside .from 
the golden poppy fields of southern California, to 
rival a mid-forenoon view in the flax country of 
the Dakotas. As far as the eye can carry in every 
direction you can see the waves of light blue flax 
blossoms floating upon the crest of the bright 
green. And, while the poppy is a weed, the flax 
blossom represents a fortune. 

But the height of inspiration is at the wheat har- 
vest, when a traction harvester clears up the wheat, 
a traction plough follows, cutting twelve deep, 


broad furrows, a traction harrow smooths the field, 
and a seed-sowing machine plants the winter wheat 
so that within an hour one crop is removed, the 
ground prepared, and a new crop provided for. 
In all this broad land full of wonders I know of 
nothing quite as tonic as to see an army of men 
making this transformation. 

This season I was at the State University, at the 
State College of Science, at the State Normal 
schools, and in various important cities. Each 
of these institutions is worthy a place beside kindred 
institutions inthe older states. 

The State University is a pioneer in some im- 
portant lines of scholarly service to the public. 
For illustration the question is not merely how 
many subjects have you studied and how many 
recitations have you made, but how well have you 
studied, so that “marks” means something pro- 
gressive as well as honorary. The scheme is a 
great one and works well. The State University 
is affiliating with itself some of the leading denomi- 
national colleges. For instance, the most promi- 
nent Methodist college, which was at Wahpeton, 
has sold the property there, come to Grand Forks, 
erected a fine college building on land adjoining 
the university, and many of the subjects are taken 
in the university. 

Fargo and Grand Forks are the leading cities, 
each equipped with hotels, country club grounds, 
churches, and schools of the highest order. In 
Grand Forks it was refreshing to see the Boston 
Evenng Transcript and the Atlantic Monthly upon 
the centre-table of my host, a man above sixty, a 
resident of North Dakota for a third of a century, 
a frontiersman by birth. He said he could not re- 
member when they had not had these messengers of 
Eastern culture. He was not a professional man, 
and neither he nor his wife was “liberally edu- 
cated,” but they are cultivated people and widely 
influential. The East is inclined to think that when 
you find culture in the Far West it came from 
early or college life in the East or from professional 
association, while those of us who have known the 
West long and intimately are never surprised at 
any evidences of scholarship and culture in any 
section of the West. 

Wahpeton is a charming little city, with homes 
of comfort, with broad and beautifully shaded 
streets, an attractive park, and the richest of farm 
lands. Here I first saw a traction plow steaming 
over the prairie, cutting ten deep fourteen-inch 
furrows. I tried to walk beside it and talk with 
the manager, but it was too fast for me. 

At Mayville and Castleton are the great ranches 
of the Northwest. No language could make clear 
to an Eastern reader what farming is on one of 
these farms. It is not the vastness that is aston- 
ishing, but the style of doing things. <A gilt-edged 
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Brookline estate is looked after no more skilfully 
than is one of these monster farms. 

Devil’s Lake, the westernmost city at which I 
lectured, is the boomest of all boom towns. You 
can see it grow from day to day. 

Valley City, however, is the winner for com- 
bination of enterprise and comfort. It is a charm- 
ing city, with hotels of metropolitan features, with 
the best flour mill,—the Russell- Miller —judged by 
the quality of the output, in the ccuntry. 

Would I had the ability to describe the making 
of Occidental flour, that commands a higher price 
from Boston to San Francisco than any other 
brand. From the time the wheat goes into the 
mill till the perfected flour comes out, it has 
coursed through miles of machinery, almost liter- 
ally. A suggestion or two may suffice to indicate 
the processes. Heretofore many weeks were re- 
quired to give flour age; now, by dropping it 
through an electrically charged cylinder, it gets all 
the virtue of age in a few seconds. At the close of 
its rounds the flour is sifted through twenty sieves 
of finest silk. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL DEGREES. 
BY ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[In her notable report at the Los Angeles meeting of 
the N. E. A. on “Two Years of Educational Progress.”’] 


From different parts of the country, New York 
and Illinois, come reports of state action empower- 
ing the State Normal College of Albany and four 
of the state normal colleges in Illinois to confer 
degrees. This action will influence largely the 
preparation of teachers for secondary schools; and 
though complications will necessarily arise between 
the state university and the state normal college, 
it indicates an advance in the estimation in which 
preparation in the normal college is held by the 
commissioner of New York and the state superin- 
tendent of Illinois. In some quarters the prophecy 
is made that the granting of degrees and the fitting 
of teachers for either secondary or elementary work 
will increase the percentage of men students in the 
normal colleges of the city and state. A larger 
way of looking at the matter would be that which 
sees a strong, better equipped, and better paid 
teaching body in the: elementary and secondary 
schools. Very generally the courses in normal 
schools are taking on more and more the funda- 
mental characteristics of good college courses, in- 
stead of continuing the cast-iron system which pre- 
pared all teachers on the same narrow basis. The 
. normal school, state and city, now has required and 
elective courses. If the subjects of manual train- 
ing, construction work, nature study, and school 
gardening are ever organized so as to meet the re- 
quirements which we lay upon them in educational 
theory, this organizing will be done by the normal 
school.. The evolution of the method of the arts 
will come not only through the intelligent effort of 
normal school instructors, but also through spe- 
cialization by normal school students in those sub- 
jects. Too great stress cannot be laid upon the 
life-giving influence of recognizing and developing 
the talents of the future teacher. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY CHARLES S. FOOS, READING, PA. 


The functions of the high school should be 
varied. Neither the college-preparatory nor the 
purely practical school is the true high school, al- 
though the poor man’s children should receive the 
same consideration in the preparation for life work 
as do those of the well-to-do, be that preparation 
for the carpenter-shop, for the home, for the bar, 
for the pulpit, or what not. Ina word it is as 
right and just for the public schools to lay the 
foundation for a trade as it is to prepare for col- 
lege. High schools must necessarily be the col- 
leges or the “finishing” schools of the great ma- 
jority of the pupils who attend them, consequently 
the aim should not only be to fit boys and girls for 
college and for the practical duties of life, but also to 
furnish that broad fundamental basis so necessary 
for life itself minus occupation and earning ca- 
pacity. A high school education should help boys 
and girls to mingle more readily with their fellows, 
should impart greater intellectual power, and cre- 
ate a higher civic, moral, and spiritual responsi- 
bility. It should develop, above all, the man and 
the woman, the citizen and the patriot, even more 
than the mechanic or the business man, the pro- 
fessional man or the teacher. 

It must be admitted that whatever ideals we have 
builded, whatever wishes and opinions we may have 
to the contrary, the twentieth century high school 
must differentiate in education. This differentia- 
tion or specialization is in accord with the spirit of 
the time. Rapidly multiplying normal schovis, 
correspondence schools, Y. M. C. A. classes, trade 
schools, and technical schools verify this. In this 
commercial and industrial era, the drift of educa- 
tion is toward the development of young men and 
young women for the practical duties of life—do- 
mestic, pedagogical, business, and mechanical ; and 
courses of study must be formulated to fit these 
conditions, hence the necessity for manual train- 
ing, commercial drawing, science, normal, and otier 
courses, that lead to the practical avenues of life. 
On the contrary, the college preparatory courses 
cannot be ignored, for in spite of protests to the 
contrary, no scheme of education for pure culture, 
for the development of taste, appreciation, and im- 
agination, is equal to that made up of the old hu- 
manistic group, and all courses should more or 
less be correlated about the primary aims of school 
education—the development of intellectual power 
and the devlopment of character. 

Admitting that the functions of the high school 
are several, the work of forming a high school cur- 
riculum with varied courses must deal largely with 
the number of courses, the order, and the correla- 
tion of studies, and the question of election and 
non-election of studies. 

An entirely elective curriculum where pupils may 
study what they please without suggestion or re- 
straint is desirable, since boys and girls of high 
school age have scarcely sufficient experience en- 
tirely to decide what special branches are best 
suited to their development. In the curricula ar- 
ranged, the courses are entirely elective, and, in 
the higher classes, where it is deemed proper, a 
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number of subjects are elective. In the first and 
second years pupils may shift from one course to 
another, if desirable or necessary. The courses 
are varied so that no one interferes with the other. 
Boys and girls not going to college need not gov- 
ern their studies by those who intend to go. The 
classical or college preparatory classes are entirely 
divorced from the commercial and the scientific 
classes. Pupils may prepare for business, for 
teaching, for drawing, for laboratory pursuits, or 
pursue a general course, without regard to one an- 
other. 

In arranging and assigning the branches of study 
to the several courses, their educational value must 
be carefully considered. This often is a subject of 
disagreement and dispute, but the order of impor- 
tance in all sections of the country runs nearly as 
follows: English, mathematics, science, modern 
languages, ancient languages, and history. - To 
be sure such a_ scale, while it should be 
fundamental, is necessarily tentative, as one 
may elect to make Greek or another branch 
the major subject, but in the modern high 
school all courses should have several constants re- 
quired of all, such as a rigid English syllabus, a 
strong mathematical requirement, with some Ssci- 
ence, modern language, and history. History 
seems to be the most fluctuating factor in the scale 
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of importance, some placing it high, others low. 
The arrangement of English studies includes gram- 
mar, etymology, history of the English language, 
rhetoric, and literature, with composition—theme 
writing through the entire course. English in the 
high school curriculum has jumped, in a decade, 
from the most insignificant to the most important 
place, and those of us who a dozen or more years 
ago contended for the study of the mother-tongue 
have reason to feel gratified. Unless a pupil leav- 
ing the public schools can use the English lan- 
guage, whether it be in writing or speaking, with 
reasonable facility and correctness, he is at a de- 
cided disadvantage. In view of the importance 
and desirability of a thorough knowledge of the 
English language, all courses of study should con- 
tain work in English in nearly every term. Second 
to English is mathematics. As one writer has 
well said: “English is the key that unlocks the 
door to the storehouse of knowledge, while mathe- 
matics is the passport to the realm of reason.” 
The usual order in the arrangement of mathemati- 
cal topics is algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, 
although recent experience somewhat modifies this, 
and alternates geometry and algebra, and places the 
difficult work of these branches or assigns review 


work to the last year cf the high school curriculum. 
—Report. 


Teaching is always prophetic. 


It aims to describe the needs of the future, and to 


equip the childhood of the present for the mature life that is to be—From «The Making of a 


Teacher,’ by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh. 


EDUCATION AS AN ENTERPRISE. 
BY DR. JAMES M. GREEN, TRENTON. 

The development of the school system of New 
Jersey may be said to have been a struggle up- 
ward. The early residents of the state, whether by 
reason of old-world traditions or because they re- 
garded education as a purely individual asset, were 
slow to undertake public instruction, and when they 
did undertake it, they regarded it as a public ne- 
cessity, rather than a public enterprise. It was 
not until recently that the notion of public educa- 
tion as public co-operation became accepted. 

There have always been two parties on the edu- 
cational policy of the state; the one, liberal, placing 
no boundaries excepting those defining the needs 
of the people; the other, conservative, always ques- 
tioning the prerogative of the state. 

These two parties have contested every stage of 
our development through the primary, grammar, 
and high school grades, until the contest is pushed 
to the iast field, namely, higher education. 

In this field the lines of the contestants are per- 
haps more distinctly drawn than tn any of the 
lower grades, the liberals holding that the action 
within this field can be determined only by the 
voice of the people; the conservatives holding that 
higher education is not common and therefore cer- 
tainly not within the prerogative of the govern- 
ment. 

The term state has two meanings: The one as 
applied to the general government; the other to the 
commonwealth. It will, perhaps, aid the discus- 
sion in hand to consider both the attitude of the 
general government and of the commonwealth on 
this question. 


It is held by the best authorities that the govern- 
ment of the United States was formed with enu- 
merated powers, and that, therefore, to support the 
power of Congress we must find in the federal con- 
stitution a grant of power broad enough to embrace 
the particular power exercised, but the power of a 
state legislature cannot be denied unless we find in 
the constitution of the United States or of the state 
that it is prohibited. If, therefore, the general 
government by explicit direction, or by practice 
direct or indirect, supports higher education, and 
a state constitution does not prohibit it, it is cer- 
tainly within the prerogative of a state to support it. 

The attitude of the general government may be 
learned from the documents leading up to the 
adoption of the constitution, from the constitution 
itself, and from decisions, interpretations, and en- 
actments under the constitution. 

The United States was practically settled by five 
colonies, namely, that at Jamestown in 1607; that 
of the Dutch New Netherlands, 1615; that of Ply- 
mouth, in 1620; that of Massachusetts Bay, in 1629; 
and that of Pennsylvania by the Quakers in 1682. 

Of the purposes actuating these settlements, it 
may be said that those of Jamestown and New 
Amsterdam were commercial, while those of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts Bay, and Pennsylvania were 
political, and it is fair to say that these respective 
purposes manifested themselves in what may be 
termed a documentary history of the government. 
While the Jamestown and New Amsterdam colo- 
nies contained men of thought and affairs, it was 
left to the other colonies to be literally the govern- 
ment builders —Address. 
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THE POWER OF PERSONALITY IN TEACHING. 


BY ELIZABETH B. NOYES. 


There is nothing so much needed in our schools 
as freedom of thought and utterance. Every 
tezcher wishes her pupil to give full expression to 
his life and thought, yet this very thing is conspicu- 
ously lacking in most of our school work. We 
teachers feel this lack, and pupils fr wer feel it 
more sorely than we realize. 

Between the average teacher and her edie there 
is a “great gulf fixed,” and over this - yawning 
chasm she is meting out tempting morsels of lan- 
guage, history, or science. She is an ideal 
teacher, so far as the usual tests of a teacher’s 
ability go. Her pupils “pass” well and show a 
creditable knowledge of the branches she teaches 
in advanced work. But is she loved and remem- 
bered by her pupils? Has she put something of 
her own life and character into their lives to en- 
rich and ennoble and make them “rise up and call 
her blessed”? 

Look back into your own lives and see who of 
your teachers influenced you most; really educated 
yeu most. Was it she who was the most skilful 
instructor alone, or was it the one who loved you 
and sympathized with you and shed the benign in- 
fluence of her own personality over your life and 
left a deep and lasting impression for good? It 
behooves us as teachers to think on these things. 
Our influence is more far-reaching than we realize, 
ard a kind and thoughtful word means more in the 
lives of some of our young people than all the in- 
formation the curriculum affords. 

The old idea of education was that of a filling 
process, but the modern notion is quite the reverse. 
We are to draw out their young lives and encour- 
age expression of their deepest thoughts and emo- 
tions. But will they spontaneously give you their 
personality if you draw yours into your shell and 
do not let them: see you? 

Does that unattractive, indifferent, indolent boy 
annoy you? Don’t fret at him, don’t threaten 
him, don’t send him to higher authority. At your 
earliest opportunity make an appointment for a talk 
with him, consulting his convenience as to time and 
place as you would in making any business ar- 
rangement with another. When the time for the 
talk comes, feel your way carefully. Begin on his 
own level. Find out what he is most interested in, 
and, if you are a true teacher, you will be informed 
about things boys like most and can talk intelli- 
gently with him. Get him to talk freely about his 
school work. He may say he hates the study he 
has with you, but that is a point gained, as you 
have found out why he is inattentive. After let- 
ting him know that you are interested in him, 
your next step will be to get him interested in his 
work. 

We need more interest, more real, genuine in- 
terest of teachers in boys and girls, more interest 
of teachers in their work, more interest of 
boys and girls in teachers, more interest of boys 
and girls in their school work. We need to dis- 
pense with some of the mechanism in our schools, 
and substitute therefor more live teaching. 
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But to resume our conversation with this pro- 
verbial “bad boy”: Give him an opportunity to say 
something about his mother. This frequently will 
give you the key to his character, and perhaps you 
can appeal to him for his mother’s sake when you 
find no other responsive chord. Don’t give up 
with that boy, if it takes hours, until you are sure 
he kuows that you are deeply interested in his we!l- 
fare, and if this interest is genuine that boy will ap- 
pear in his place the next morning with a new pur- 
pose and you will have found a friend who will have 
no further desire to annoy you. 

These heart-to-heart talks with your pupils indi- 
vidually mean much in their young lives, and their 
reactionary influence upon your own character is 
marvelous. They give you a deeper insight into 
human nature, they broaden your experience, and 
make you better teachers. 

But it takes time and tact, and some will ask: 
“Does it pay?” Ah, that is a very American ques- 
tion and doubtless explains why so many of our 
teachers are remiss in this particular. No; it does 
not pay, if you are time-servers, if you are teaching 
for the approval of your superiors alone. But, if 
you are teaching for your pupils, if you have the 
true sense of the dignity and importance of your 
chosen profession, it does pay. No salary wil! 
then be adequate for you, your work cannot then 
be measured by monetary standards; but your re- 
muneration will be the loving and grateful remem. 
brance of the countless precious souls whose lives 
have been touched by your own. 

Ruskin says: “A good soldier wishes mainly to 
do his fighting well. He is glad of his pay—very 
properly so, and justly grumbles when you keep 
him ten years without it—still, his main notion of 
life is to win battles and not to be paid for winning 
them. ” “So,” he says, “of clergymen and of doc- 
tors And so also of teachers. It is the things 
we do that we don’t get paid for, and that no«princi- 
pal or superintendent ever knows perhaps, that 
make our teaching effective where we most want 
it to be so; viz., in the character-building of bovs 
and girls. 

Thoroughness of work in the branches we teach 
is not to be underestimated, but if we win the love 
and true friendship of our pupils, the matter of 
holding them to their work becomes a compara- 
tively simple task. The lesson cheerfully learned 
is the one well learned, and few pupils have the 
heart to go ill-prepared to the classroom where the 
teacher is the life and sunshine of an eager little 
coterie of learners, 

Some will ask: “Will not this greater freedom 
result in the teacher’s loss of dignity?” | What is 
dignity? If there is anything of real worth in 
you character, there is everything to be gained 
and nothing to be lost by letting it come in close 
and loving contact with your pupils. - 


A schoolmaster in Germany confesses to having 
committed three murders in the past eight vears. 
Teaching is the most nearly exempt from serious 
scandals of all professions. This is the first of its 
class, and this is not in America. 
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POEM FOR THE BRIGHTON (BOSTON) CENTENNIAL, 
1807-1907. 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


Head Master Brighton High School, and President Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 


[Selected lines.] 
The glistening Charles runs shining to the sea 
Past Cambridge in whose glories Brighton shares,— 
Cambridge our Stratford shall forever be, 
The Charles, our Avon, as it seaward fares, 
For by the banks of this our quiet stream 
Poets have lived and won the world’s applause, 
Here unafraid each poet dreamed his dream, 
Here thinkers fearless seek each hidden cause. 
Tower of Mount Auburn, city of the dead, 
The great, the good, the noble, and the free, 
Whose gentle influence o’er earth hath spread, 
And taught mankind the grace of truth to see, 
Guard well, gray, granite tower, those storied graves 
That draw our love as by enchanter’s spell, 
And long as Charles the Cambridge border laves, 
At dawn, at sunset, murmur: “All is well.” 
And there Memorial hall looms towards the sky, 
Vast as the gracious thought for which it stands, 
To show that not in vain young heroes die 
For freedom in our best of all the lands. 
Truth, Freedom, Service are the watchwords high 
Embodied in Memorial’s solid tower, 
And never shall the cherished memories die 
Of those who kept our land from foeman’s power. 
Spirits of those who made our old town great, 
Gardner who gave his life at Bunker Hill, 
Allston, that glorious soul so loved by Fate, 
That o’er the world his name is cherished still, 
Sparhawk, and Warren, Winship, goodly names, 
Dana, and Whitney, Worcester, known afar, 
Foster and Breck and Baldwin, men whose aims 
Were pure and noble as their memories are, 
And all ye others who have helped our state 
Grow nobly prosperous by unselfish toil, 
Help us again ourselves to dedicate 
To public service, selfishness to foil, 
A vision of the future through the haze 
Of coming years delights the gazing eyes, 
Besides the wealth of these most prosperous days 
A higher wealth shall waken glad surprise, 
And civie virtue, as in olden times, 
Shall heed the sacred brotherhood of man, 
And public spirit worthy loftiest rhymes, 
With courage fearless of the spoilman’s ban, 
With honor as its watchword true and tried, 
Shall shun no duty at the people’s call, 
And justice shall be then exemplified, 
And right shall be the common lot of all. 


PERFECT THE WOMAN. 


BY HON. SAMUEL B DONELLEY, 
Member Board of Education, New York City. 

The purpose of a girl’s education should be, first 
of all, the perfection of the woman herself. Let a 
girls’ school assume that its graduates will marry 
and have homes of their own. Whatever you 
teach for culture or for self-support keep enough 
of womanly work prominently before all the girls 
that their natural instincts may be strengthened. 
To fill industrial or commercial or educational po- 
sitions should not be the main aim of any girls’ 
school. It should propose for its graduates the 
expectation of being a good woman, with all that 
this implies—Address to teachers at Washington 
Irving high school. 
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A NEW COMMERCIAL HIGHWAY. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 


Commerce is absolutely dependent upon trans- 
portation facilities. Expanding commerce necessi- 
tates readier means of reaching markets. New 
waterways must be opened, or old ones enlarged. 
Established railway lines must do a large business, 
or new ones must be built. 

One of the chief aims of commerce is to reach 
the sea. Any nation that cannot readily get its 
products to tide-water is seriously handicapped as 
a world-trader. One leading element in Britain’s. 
commercial success lies in the fact that all her indus- 
tries have easy access to the ocean. Germany is 
rapidly pushing to completion the Rhine-Emden 
canal so as to reach the open sea. With the same 
end in view our own Erie canal is being widened 
and deepened at an enormous outlay. 

The expansion of the commerce of the great 
Mississippi valley is almost beyond belief. The 
twelve states that naturally are included in that 
section practically produce all the surplus grain of 
the country, while they have sixty per cent. of the 
farm live stock, and furnish all the iron ore for the 
Northern steel trade. It is a great world-depot of 
supplies, but how to get those supplies to the world 
markets is its increasingly perplexing problem. 

The easiest way for the valley to reach the sea 
ought to be by her own mighty river. That is her 
most natural trade outlet. But up to the present 
that great waterway has never reached its possibili- 
ties. Its flood is wide enough to impress the eye 
by its apparent majesty, but as a highway for ves- 
sels of even moderate draft it is quite inadequate. 

It is to see what can be done to render the river 
more serviceable to commerce that is engaging 
President Roosevelt’s attention on his Western and 
Southern trip. From Iowa to Louisiana his eagle 
eye is observing conditions. He is hearing reports 
of the needs of the valley from merchants, govern- 
ors, and engineers. The practically unanimous 
call for a fourteen-foot channel from Keokuk to 
New Orleans is not being addressed to listless ears. 
In what he may recommend to Congress in his 
next message as to improved navigation of the 
Mississippi millions of the dwellers in its great val- 
lev are profoundly interested. At present ocean- 
going vessels reach no higher than the wharves of 
New Orleans. Now the great Middle West is 
earnestly asking why they may not be allowed to 
reach the levees of St. Louis and the docks of 
Davenport and Dubuque. 

As a corollary to the agitation for improved navi- 
gation of the Mississippi is the project for a ship- 
canal from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. In 


geologic time, scientists believe, the surplus. 


waters of the Great Lakes found their way through 
the Chicago, Desplaines, and Illinois rivers, in- 
stead of as now, through the weird Niagara gorge. 
Following this prehistoric lead, Chicago, for sani- 
tary reasons, determined, in 1892, to turn the tide 
of its filthy river westward, by means of a canal 
and in 1900—to her own great delight, but to the 


great disgust of St. Louis—the canal was completed. 


This sanitary ditch is twenty-eight miles long, has 
a minimum depth of twenty-two feet, and carries a 
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flow of 300,000 cubic feet of water per minute. 
The state of Missouri entered suit in the United 
States supreme court against Chicago for polluting 
its waters, but the decision was, on the whole, 
favorable to the canal. 

Now Chicago is busy incubating the thought 
that the canal may be made to serve more than sani- 
tary purposes, and that it may be made a waterway 
for vessels of respectable draft, which may load at 
her vast warehouses and make their way down the 
deepened Mississippi to the Gulf and to the sea. 

Chicago has long and persistently fostered the 
dream of being a port for ocean-going craft. Some 
time ago she tried the St. Lawrence route, but 
found it impracticable. Now, and with much bet- 
ter prospect of success, she is turning her thought 
to the possibility of reaching the ocean by the way 
of the Mississippi. To achieve this she would have 
to extend the present canal to Lake Joliet, and 
then deepen the channel of the Illinois river to its 
junction with the Father of Waters. To the en- 
gineers she has consulted the project is entirely 
feasible and not unduly costly. The present sani- 
tary canal cost Chicago $52,000,000, but it is be- 
lieved that the additional expense to complete the 
work would be but $27,000,000. This sum woud 
not be prohibitive to the Windy City. And be- 
sides, the present canal is capable of a flow of dou- 
ble the capacity of that which courses it at present, 
so that the bulk of the work to make it available 
for ocean-going vessels is already done. 

So far as Chicago is concerned, her canal project 
depends upon Congressional action towards deep- 
ening the channel of the Mississippi. Should that 
action be favorable, and a fourteen-foot channel be 
dredged in response to the unanimous desire of 
the people along the great river, then nothing can 
hinder Chicago’s canal project, and she may yet 
realize her dream of loading vessels at her eleva- 
tors that may carry her grain to Manchester or 
Hamburg without breaking bulk. 

The present visit of President Roosevelt to the 
Mississippi valley, then, is of the deepest signifi- 
cance to that entire section, and transportation in- 
terests—marine and railway—are awaiting with no 
little interest the message with which he shall ad- 
dress the incoming Congress. 


WORKING TOGETHER. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT F. D. BOYNTON, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Institutions and laws are man made. They are 
the outgrowth of his associations with his fellows. 
They are designed for the preservation of the rights 
and liberty of all. Whenever laws are enacted, or 
whenever laws or institutions are administered so 
as not to conserve the general welfare, they are 
working against the foundation of civilized society. 

Primitive man had little need of laws or institu- 
tions. When his hunger was satisfied with the 
wild fruits and herbs which he could gather and 
with what little meat he was able to kill; when he 
was contented to wear the skins of the chase and 
dwell in the caves which nature had provided; when 
his numbers were few and his associations witli his 
fellows similar to that of the herd, he had scant 
need for laws and institutions. 


_the white people. 
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But with his growth in numbers, his closer asso- 
ciations with his fellows, arose the manifold condi- 
tions demanding an understanding between the in- 
dividuals concerned, in order that the rights of all 
might be conserved. Hence the origin and pur- 
pose of laws and institutions, government. 

Our individual helplessness may be understood 
if we consider how very little of our food or cloth- 
ing or other creature comforts we ourselves are 
able to produce; and our strength under law and 
institutions when we see in our mind’s eve the army 
of workers who are producing our food and cloth- 
ing. 

At one time I belonged to a fire company. At 
a fire, we lined up from the burning building to the 
nearest water supply, each man with a pail. The 
man at the water end of the line filled his pail and 
exchanged it with the man with the empty pail who 
stood next to him, and so on until a stream of pails 
of water were being passed to the man at the fire 
end of the line. So the farmer, the miner, the me- 
chanic, merchant, the common laborer in a thou- 
sand different fields are passing the loaded bucket 
from the producing to the consuming end of the 
line of civilization to the end that the life of all may 
be larger, and better, and stronger, and happier 
than it could otherwise be, thus justifying the ex- 
istence of laws and institutions. 

We as teachers are immediately concerned with 
that part of the scheme of society which puts into 
our hands the administration of one of its institu- 
tions known as the public schools. 

“MAKE ME AN AMERICAN NEGRO.” 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


It is sometimes a subject for complaint, in this 
country, that the two races are separated on 
trains, in the schools, and in other places. No 
doubt this is a disadvantage in so far as it leads 
to discrimination against Negroes, and this is true 
particularly in regard to the schools in the South, 
where there is a disposition to deny them the same 
opportunities in the schools that are granted to 
But this division of the races 
is an advantage to us as a people, in so far as it 
permits us to become the teachers of our own 
people. No better discipline can be given to a 
people than that which they gain by being their 
own teachers. They can have no greater oppor- 
tunity than that of developing within themselves 
the ideals and the leadership which are to make 
them not merely in law, but in fact, the masters of 
their own fortunes. 

It is sometimes spoken of as a special hardship 
that the world looks upon us, because of our color, 
as a people separate and apart, constituting a 
special problem in the body-politic. For my part, 
I can only repeat in regard to this what I have 
said elsewhere: “I would find no interest in liv- 
ing in any age when there w-.e no weak parts of 
the human family to be helped, no wrongs to be 
righted. Men grow strong in proportion as tney 
reach down and help others up. The farther 
down they reach in assisting and encouraging 
backward and unpopular races, the greater strength 
do they gather.” 
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I cannot regard it as a misfortune to be iden- 
tified with a people that has its place to make in 
the world. I know my people and believe in 
them, and am glad to have my share in the great 
task of building up the race to which I belong. I 
was never more proud of being a Negro than I 
ani to-day. If I had the privilege of re-entering 
the world, and the Great Spirit should ask me to 
choose the people and the race to which I should 
belong, I would answer: “Make me an American 
Negro.”—Putnam’s Monthly for October. 


A BUREAU OF GEOGRAPHY. 
BY JANE PERRY COOK, 


Chicago Normal School. 

Within the last few years much use has been 
made of illustrative material in the teaching of 
geography. This has led to the collection of 
books, pictures, lantern slides, specimens of prod- 
ucts of different countries, natural or manufac- 
tured, and to their arrangement into suitable and 
convenient form for use in schools. This collection 
or museum is known as the Bureau of Geography, 
and is now established in the new building of the 
Chicago normal school. The Bureau of Geogra- 
phy was organized by forty-four principals of the 
elementary schools of Chicago May, 1901. Each 
principal contributed the sum of ten dollars, and 
many business firms in the city and elsewhere were 
asked to make contributions of material suitable 
for geographic illustration. Much of this material 
was given free of charge, and a part of the money 
contributed by the principals was used to buy the 
proper cases in which the exhibits might be safely 
shipped to different parts of the city. 

The principals gave the collection into the keep- 
ing of the Board of Education October, 1903. 

The work of carrying on the bureau is in the 
hands of a salaried curator appointed by the school 
board. It is his duty to send out supplies on the 
written requisition of the principals of the elemen- 
tary schools, to verify the contents of the boxes on 
their return, to collect material, to arrange such 
material in sets, to select from whatever sources he 
may suitable descriptive printed matter and_pic- 
tures to illustrate these sets, and with the approval 
of the geography department to expend such sums 
as may be voted by the Board of Education for the 
maintenance of the bureau. 


LIST OF COLLECTIONS. 


Food Products of Vegetable Origin —Wheat 
(15), corn (12), rice (10), other cereals (6), cocoa- 
nut (5), spices (4), coffee (8), tea (7), cocoa (5), 
sugar (10). 

Food Products of Animal Origin —Live stock 
and provisions (3). 

Raw Materials of Vegetable Origin —Cotton (8), 
flax (7), hemp (2), ramie (1), manila hemp (4), sisal 
hemp (2), pine needle (2). 

Raw Materials of Animal Origin —Wood (11), 
silk (10), mohair (3), sponge (3), by-products of the 
packing houses (3). 

Mineral Products.—Gold and silver (7), lead (4), 
zine (4), copper (5), asbestos (7), iron (5), coal (5), 
salt (7), petroleum (5), graphite (4), aluminum (3). 

Geographical Collections —Alaska (5), Hawaii 
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(4), Philippines (6), Cuba (5), Porto Rico (4), Ar- 
gentina (4), Egypt (3), Japan (6), New Zealand (3), 
Haiti (4), Italy (4), India (3), Mexico (5), Spain (2). 

Products of the Forest.—Cork (7), wood (9), 
yellow pine (1). 

Products of Manufacture.—Leather (9). 

Social Relations.—Transportation (6). 

Miscellaneous.—Rubber (7), fruit (3), nuts (3), 
paper (4), rattan (1), jute (1), asphalt (4), gypsum 
(4), building stone (4). Numbers in parenthesis 
show the number of sets available. 

CATALOG OF SILK COLLECTION. 

Eggs of the silkworm moth on mulberry leaves. 

Silkworm ten days old. 

Silkworm twenty days old. 

Silkworm thirty days old. 

Chrysalis of the silkworm. 

Silkworm moth. 

Cocoon pierced by the escaping moth. 

Cocoon as spun by the silkworm. 

Cocoon with the floss removed, ready for reel- 
ing. 

Pierced cocoons useless for reeling. 

Cocoons after boiling with soap to remove gum. 

Cocoons prepared for combing. 

Raw silk. 

Frisons: Waste made in reeling. 

Frisons after boiling in soap to remove gum. 

Frisons ready for combing. 

Combed silk. 

Roving (fine). 

Roving (coarse). 

Spun silk (fine). 

Spun silk (coarse). 

Spun silk (colored). 

Silk thread. 

Silk floss. 

Raw silk from various countries. 

Dress goods. 

Pile fabrics. 

Ribbons. 

- LITERATURE. 

Silk, its origin, culture, and manufacture. 

The silkworm and its silk. 

A short description of silk and silk manufacture. 

PICTURES. 

The silkworm moth.. 

Chinese feeding the silkworm. 

The mulberry tree. 

Gathering the silk cocoons. 

Chinese reeling silk by hand. 

Spinning silk in an American factory. 

As the index shows, the materials sent out are 
of three kinds (a) literature descriptive of the 
products, (b) pictures, and (c) the product itself in 
various stages of its growth, preparation, or manu- 
facture. The descriptive literature is sometimes 
obtained from current publications: If it is possible 
to obtain enough copies of a publication contain- 
ing a desired article, the pages containing the arti- 
cle are cut from the magazine and bound in manila 
covers. For this purpose publishers have often 
furnished a number of copies of a desired publica- 
tion at greatly reduced rates. If it is impossible to 
obtain enough material in this way,.the article or 
certain parts of it is typewritten and mimeo- 
graphed. Sometimes the descriptive matter is 
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copied from commercial reports and encylopedias of 
commerce not available to the average teacher. 
However obtained, the literature is always placed 
between covers of manila paper held in place vy 
brass fasteners. 

The pictures, which form a very important part 
of the sets, are variously obtained. They may be 
either magazine articles mounted on stiff card- 
board or they may be taken from the very attractive 
booklets with which manufacturers advertise their 
wares. Oftentimes the use of photographic nega- 
tives may be obtained from private individuals. 
Many valuable photographs have thus been ob- 
tained for the Chicago Bureau of Geography. 

The collection of the material is a work of time 
and patience. Many firms and individuals are 
glad to make contributions when the matter is 
properly presented to them. Sometimes the in- 
terest of the Chicago agents for foreign firms has 
been aroused in the work, and they have been in- 
strumental in obtaining exhibits from their home 
countries. 


MAXIMS FOR TEACHERS.—(I.) 
ARRANGED BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 

The following suggestions given to the pupils in 
Ipswich Seminary, where Mary Lyon was teacher 
sixty years ago, may be helpful to the teachers of 
to-day 

Accustom yourselves to such entire control over 
your feelings that impudence from a pupil will not 
occasion a ruby cheek. 

Adapt the length of your lessons to the capacity 
cf your scholars. 

Administer reproof kindly. 

Aim to make every lesson interesting. 

Always form a definite plan before 
mence school. 

Avoid kaving favorites in school. 

Avoid such remarks concerning your scholars 
as could not safely be repeated to them. 

Be careful not to have children feel that they 
are to be paid for doing well. 

Be willing to devote your whole time to your 
school, and to make the best use of it. 

Convince children that they have done wrong 
before you tell them that they have. 

Convince the scholars by your conduct that you 
are their friend. 

Cultiv: te in children a love for truth and hon- 
esty. 

Dcficiet.cy in interest in a class may generally 
be traced to deficiency of interest in the teacher. 

Deserve the confidence of your scholars. 

Do not forbid play as a punishment, but rather 
forbid study. 

Do not frequently mention particular faults. 

Endeavor to make your scholars punctual to all 
appoiniments. 

Iendeavor to prepare each lesson so that you can 
make it plain and interesting to every individual, 

Execute all your good plans, if possible. 

Govern more by kindness than by precept. 

Govern the large and small scholars alike. 

Have as few conflicts as possible with those 
under your direction, even if you are sure of vic- 
tery. 


you com- 
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Have general exercises for the whole school 
daily which will secure the attention of every 
scholar. By this means you will cultivate social 
interes¢. 

If a child is fretful, take special pains to save 
him fron: irritation, and in some indirect manner 
commend him for having been pleasant. 

If a chiid is indolent, exercise your ingenuity to 
occupy him pleasantly in some useful employment, 
and then commend him for his industry. 

If a pupil should be peculiarly deficient, never 
expose her even to the members of her class, but 
in recitations propose to her such questions as 
she can answer. 
lf you have a dull scholar, endeavor to gain 
his attention even to some neglect of the others. 


HE FUMBLED. 
BY DR. W. B. FORBUSH. 

You know what that means in baseball. It is a 
little thing, but it is inexcusable because it means 
that a player's interest is not awake clear to the 
ends of his fingers. 

One of my friends of sixteen years came to me 
the other day for help in getting a job. He had 
just lost his place in a large department store. He 
was perfectly honest, always polite, and invariably 
neat in his appearance. But he gave some change 
once to a customer instead of to the clerk. 
Nothing was said, but Saturday night he was dis- 
charged. He fumbled. The nerves in his fingers 
were not awake. If he knew the rule, he forgot it. 
Tf he did not know it, he did not know his business. 
It was a small start he had in that store. But it 
was a beginning. 

It would have been money in his pocket and a 
vear for his future if he had minded his small part 
of the business as well as if he were or expected to 
be the boss of the whole store. 

He knows now.— “Men of To-morrow.” 


HE DIDD NOT PASS. 

he didd not pass ann so he kannot go too the neckst 
room with amy joans uno 

butt hasstoo stay in the fifth grade wile shee 

goze on ahedd a room ware shee will be 

a faverit with awl the boys, ann wen he gets up thare 
shee will be gone agenn 

ann hennry beamus sedd it onley shoze how one fals 
stepp leeds up to awl or woze 

ann he kann neaver be in hur saim klass 

in awl his life becaws he didd not pass. 


hee didd not think befoar uv wot it mennt 

if he shood fale but now his hedd is bennt 

becaws he noze heel haffto sitt awl day in skool an no 
that she is gone away foreavurmoar, purbhaps heel 
haffto look at sum redhedded gurl hoo kame ann 
took 

the seet she yoostoo have ann it will be only a source uv 
hollow mockery 

ann while his eyes with bitter tears awl blurr 

the sixth grade boys are passen noats to hur. 


he looks intoo the bigg geogafee 

ware amy rote hur naim on the dedd sea 

a year ago ann then he thinks uv how his happiness is 
over now ann hennry beamus sedd his broken hart 
from loozen her ann beein toarn apart shood be a 
sollum lesun too us awl 

to doo owr verry best fore feer we fawl a victim ann 
doant pass ann awl owr yeers 

be filled with vane regretts ann bittur teers. 

—New York Times. 
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h SAVE THE CHILD. 


And all hail to the young teacher who believes that there is nothing in all the world so impor- 
tant as children, nothing so interesting. If you wish to be of any real use in the world, do some- 


thing for children. 


We can dress the sore, bandage the wounded, imprison the criminal, heal the 


sick, and bury the dead; but there is always a chance that we can save a child——Ohio Educational 


Monthly. 


VENTILATING RURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE D. CARRINGTON, 
Auburn, Neb. 

The problem of adequately heating and ventilat- 
ing our schoolrooms has been a troublesome one. 
The school buildings which are in use in most of 
the school districts to-day were built with abso- 
lutely no thought or provision for ventilation. By 
ventilation I mean the supplying of pure air, 
warmed, to the room, and taking out of the impure 
air. Anything else is not ventilation; and any sys- 
tem of heating that does not heat the room with an 
even temperature and furnish a means for such 
ventilation has no claim for the consideration of 
any school board. 

A school board or superintendent has no right, 
whatever, to demand or even expect successful 
teaching on the part of the teacher when condi- 
tions and suroundings are decidedly unfavorable to 
the children’s health and comfort. An adult, leav- 
ing out of consideration a child, can make little 
progress in study when his surroundings are such 
as to cause him physical discomfort. I have visited 
school after school in the cold weather of winter, 
both in country and town, in which the oxygen— 
that life-giving property of the air—was nearly ex- 
hausted. This was noticeable by the foul odor, the 
restlessness, drowsiness, disorder, and flushed 
faces of the children: and by the nervous tension 
and fatigue of the teacher, who was straining every 
effort to do her work well. Good work is im- 
possible under such conditions, and no school offi- 
cer, superintendent, or patron has any right to ex- 
pect it. The teacher and children do have the 
right, however, to expect and demand conditions 
favorable to health and comfort. The number of 
ever-increasing cases of tuberculosis and other pul- 
monary troubles is of great concern to us all. The 
causes for these diseases can, in so many cases, be 
traced to the bad state of ventilation in school, 
home, and office. The number of cases of la 
grippe, sore throats, colds, etc., among the school 
children in winter can be reduced to a minimum by 
maintaining means of adequate heating and venti- 
lating in the schoolroom. 

With the common stoves there is no way of 
heating the rooms evenly. The children sitting 
close to the stove suffer with the heat and those 
far away will be too cold. When the windows are 
opened, or the cold air is allowed to come in 
through any opening, it (the cold air) being 
heavier, falls immediately to the floor, striking the 
children as it comes in, causing sickness as men- 
tioned in such cases as cited above. We must 
choose between the cold draught and air which has 
already been impoverished by the over heating, 
then poisoned by the carbonic acid gas from the 


breath, and other impurities from the perspiration, 
to say nothing of the particles of dust, chalk, and 
gas from the stove. To expect children to study 
and learn, grow and develop, mentally and morally, 
under such conditions is beyond all reason. _ It is 
perfectly appalling to contemplate. The children 
who are the finest flowers of God’s creation! It is 
they who should have the first consideration and 
all of the advantages of our age of enlightenment. 
And these conditions are no idle, imagined dreams. 
They actually exist in thousands of schoolrooms 
in this country. In fact, a school provided with 
proper heating and ventilating facilities, and all 
conditions most favorable to the physical, mental, 


and moral growth of the child, is an exception.— 
Bulletin. 


DIRECTED HOME READING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.—(I.) 


BY GERTRUDE F. GREENE, 
Belcher School, Milton, Mass. 
[The books with * should be recommended in every 

grade. ] 

SIXTH GRADE. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Beric the Briton. Henty. 
Wood Folks at School. Long. 
Knights of the Round Table. Frost. 
*Uncle Remus. Joel Chandler Harris. 
-Two Years Before the Mast. Dana. 
Church’s Story of the Old World. 


OCTOBER. 
Following the Deer. Long. 
Old Town Folks. H. B. Stowe. 
* Gulliver’s Travels. Dean Swift. 
*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Alice Hegan 
Rice. 

5. A Little Girl of Old New York. Amanda Douglass. 
6. The Boys of Templeton. T. B. Reed. 
* Heroic Ballads. Mary W. Tileston. 

NOVEMBER. 
T. In the Days of Alfred the Great. Eva March Tap- 

pan. 

2. The Story Book House. Honor Walsh. 
3. Innocent Industries. O. Von Gottschalk. 
4. Wild Animals I Have Known. E. T. Seton. 
5. Tom Brown’s School Days. Hughes, 
6. Greek Heroes. Charles Kingsley. 
A Boy of the First Empire. Brooks. 

DECEMBER. 
Lamb's Tales of Ulysses. 
The Training of Wild Animals. Frank C. Bostock. 
A Christmas Boy. Mrs. Molesworth. 
The First Christmas Tree. 
The Coming of the Prince, Eugene Field. 
The Mouse and the Moonbeam, 
5. Boys’ Book of Inventions. Ray Stannard Baker. 
G. Wally Wanderoon and His Story-Telling Machine, 

J. C, Harris, 
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JANUARY. 

Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving. 
Young Puritans in King Philip’s War. 

Smith. 
Lars, A Story of Norway. Bayard Taylor. 
Norway. John L. Stoddard. 
Weatherbee’s Inning. Barbour. 
For the Honor of the School. Barbour. 
Custer’s Last Rally. Mrs. Custer. 


SEVENTH GRADE. | 
SEPTEMBER. 


Being a Boy. Charles Dudley Warner. 

Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. 

* The Pathfinder. Cooper. 

* Captains Courageous. Kipling. 

Magellan; or, The First Voyage Round the World. 
George M. Towle. 

Under Drake’s Flag. Henty. 

OCTOBER. 

The Lamplighter. Martha Cummins. 

Father and Mother. Roy Rolfe Gilson. 

Their Canoe Trip. Mary VP. Wells Smith. 

Boy Tramps. Oxley. 

In Freedom’s Cause. Henty. 

Forest Neighbors. William Davenport Hulbert. 


NOVEMBER. 

The Dutch Founding of New York. Thomas A, Zan- 
vier. 

Her First Appearance. Richard H. Davis. 

The Deerslayer. J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of (Great Musicians. 
Elbert Hubbard. 

The Boy Craftsman. Albert M. Hall. 

The Heroes. Charles Kingsley. 

Stories of Gorilla Country. Paul du Chaillu. 

DECEMBER. 

A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 

My Apenji Kingdom. Paul du Chaillu. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Myths that Every Child Should Know. 
W. Mabie. 

The Making of an American. Jacob Riis. 

Red Fox. Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Queechy. Susan Warner. 


JANUARY. 
In the Polar Regions. Dale. 
Master Skylark. John Bennett. 
Marjorie Daw. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Zigzag Journeys in Classical Lands. Hezekith But- 
terworth. 
Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 
How to Know Pictures. E. 8S. Emery. 
Life of Livingstone (African explorer). 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


M. P. W. 


Hamilton 


Timothy’s Quest. 
Aesop’s Fables. 
* How the Other Half Lives. Jacob Riis. 
Tales from Tennyson. Mollie K. Bellew. 
Life of Benjamin Franklin. 

*Emmy Lou. George M. Martin. 


OCTOBER. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
The Oak Stair Case. 
History of Mexico. Prescott. 
The Fair God. Lew Wallace. 
A Lieutenant Under Washington. Tomlinson, 
The Bar Sinister, Richard Harding Davis, 
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NOVEMBER. 
1. Fife and Drum at Lofisburg. Oxley. 
2. Ye Little Salem Maid. Mary P. Wells Smith. 
8. Half a Dozen Housekeepers. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
4. The Spy. Cooper. 
5. Aunt Jimmie’s Will. Mabel Osgood Wright. 
6. The Lives of the Presidents (simple). 
7. The Succession of Forest Trees. Thoreau. 
DECEMBER. 
The First Christmas. Lew Wallace. 
A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
Pickwick Papers. Dickens. 
Age of Fable. Bulfinch (revised by E. E. Hale). 
Christopher Columbus. Washington Irving. 
Little Dorrit. Dickens. 
Square Pegs. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
JANUARY. 
The Fur Seal’s Tooth. Kirk Munroe. 
Their Canoe 'lrip. M. P. W. Smith. 
The History of Milton. A. K. Teele. 
Bracebridge Hall. Washington Irving. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer Lytton. 
The Call of the Wild. Jack London. 
—Milton School Journal. 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


“MACBETH.”—(IIL.) 


CHARACTERIZATION. 
FIRST MOVEMENT. 


1. In this movement, from first to last, Mac- 
beth is under the spell of the supernatural; he re- 
sponds to the witches; not satisfied with what they 
tell him, he asks for more; when they have van- 
ished he says, “Would they had stayed.” He 
sees the air-drawn dagger. He hears the voice 
cry, “Sleep no more, Macbeth does murther sleep.” 
“Macbeth shall sleep no more.” To him the ghost 
of Sanquo appears. Why is this? Is it due to any 
natural characteristic of heart or mind? 

2. Macbeth calls the witches Weird Sisters, they 
call themselves Weird Sisters, otherwise they are 
spoken of as witches; can you see any significance 
in this? 

3. Why does he so at once respond to the Weird 
Sisters? In what lies the secret of their influence 
over him? 

4. Had Macbeth any claim to the Scottish 
crown? Is the thought of the murder of Duncan 
new to him? 

5. Interpret his speech (aside) beginning “Two 
truths are told,” ete. (Act IL., scene 3.) 

6. “If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, without my stir.” What subjec- 
tive conflict is he having? 

7. What obstacles does he see lying in his way 
to the crown? 


“Yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see.” 
Interpret. Did the time come when he was afraid 
to think what he had done and did not dare “look 
again”? 

8. Why does he hasten to confide the news to 
Lady Macbeth by letter, instead of waiting to tell 
her when he was to see her so soon? Do you see 
any dramatic purpose in it? 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1. 
E 2. 
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9. Does the promise of the crown at all imply 
the necessity of the murder of the king? 

10. What are his arguments against com- 
mitting the deed; what does he acknowledge to be 
his only cause? 

11. How does he argue with Lady Macbeth? 

12. Give the steps in his subjective conflict from 
his first meeting with the Weird Sisters until Mac- 
duff and Lenox enter after the murder? Does 
ixe in any way hold the Weird Sisters responsible 
for what he does? 

13. Having performed a laudible deed, why 
does he yield to this black temptation instead of 
responding to Duncan’s spirit of love and grati- 
tude? 

14. In Act II., scene 2, where is Macbeth when 
he calls “Who’s there? What, ho!’ Why does 
he call? Is it before or after he has committed the 
deed? 

“15. Would he have committed the deed had it 
not been for Lady Macbeth? 

16. Is his subjective conflict caused by remorse 
or fear of consequences? If the latter, would you 
call it conscience? 
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17. “Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I 
would thou couldst!” Is Macbeth sincere? 

i8. In Act IL., scenes 2 and 3, compare Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth. 

19. When Lady Macbeth calls for help, how 
does Macbeth respond? How do you account for 
his indifference? 

20. Can you see that at the banquet Macbeth 
calls up the spirit of Banquo both times that it ap- 
pears? 

21. Macbeth once seated upon the throne with 
but little opposition, why does he not rest? 

“There’s not a one of them but in his house 
1 keep a servant fee’d.” 
Explain. What state of mind does this show? 
SECOND MOVEMENT. 


1. At the opening of the play, or first movement, 
which develops guilt, the Weird Sisters meet Mac- 
beth in the day of his “success.” He has now all 
that they prémised, he is king, with seemingly but 
little opposition. Banquo is dead; Fleance has 
not been heard from; Duncan’s sons have exiled 


(Continued on page 410.) 


MEMORIZING. 


WHAT IS THE REAL GOOD? 
“What is the real good?” 
I asked in musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 
Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer. 


Spake my heart full sadly— 
“The answer is not here.” 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard— 
“Each heart holds the secret— 
Kindness is the word.” 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. 
‘The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
—William Wordsworth. 
That best portion of a good man’s life, 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


—Werdsworth. 


BB NOT AN IDLER. 

Be not an idler in the busy world; 

Fill every day with sweetness to the brim; 
Keep all thy radiant flags of hope unfurled, 

And lift along the way a joyous hymn. 
Strive valiantly, since right must vanquish wrong, 

But ever rush to battle with a song. 

—Margaret Sangster. 


Indeed I would, if I were you, 
Indeed I would. 
I'd have the best that life can give, 
If I were you; 
And use it hourly while I live, 
If I were you. 
I'd glean joy from waning years, 
I'd cull laughter from my tears, 
And a courage build on fears, 
If I were you. 
—R. W. Norwood. 


“Art thou afraid His power shall fail 
When comes the evil day, 

And can an all-sufficient arm 
Grow weary or decay?” 


Don’t think your lot the worst because 
Some griefs your joy assail; 

There aren’t sO very Many saws 
That never strike a nail. 


Our lives are well worth the living 

When we lose our small selves in the whole, 
And feel the strong surges of being 

Throb through us, one heart and one soul. 
Eternity bears up each honest endeavor; 

The life lost for love is life saved and forever. 


—Lucy Larcom, 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(XI.) 
THE PIVOTAL PERIOD.—{IV.) 
SIXTH GRADE.—(III.) 


(Bear in mind that no attempt is made to es- 
tablish a body of doctrine but rather to embody 
suggestions for wide-awake, thoughtful school peo- 
ple to act upon.) 

The school in the pivotal period has two main 
missions, first, to conserve all the fundamental 
knowledge of processes secured in the earlier 
years, and second, to make school work so attrac- 
tive that the boys will prefer to stay in school than 
to go out into life. 

Mark, we say school “work,” not school life. 

There is no evidence up to date that it is ade- 
quate to merely make the school interesting,—that 
is good as far as it goes, but she is an exceptional 
being who can compete with the outside world in 
the race for excitement for boys of eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen. 

In the art of making intellectual work attractive 
she has the advantage. The boy who learns to en- 
joy intellectual conquests may be drawn away 
from physical excitement and from the fascination 
of chance. She has every advantage if she meets 
the problem as early as the sixth grade. There 
are four lines of school appeal to the sixth-grader— 
nature study, geography, history, and industrial 
work. 

Action is the keynote. 

Activities in nature and in human nature at- 
tract the boy. 

The acts of others and of oneself appeal differ- 
ently to different boys. 

That a boy prefers life in the world rather thar 
in school is often due to the fact that he is more in 
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terested in inconsequential things about him than 
in nobler deeds in a broader arena. The mission 
of the school is to widen his interest, to heighten 
his ideals, to deepen his purpose. 

We must always start where the boy is. He 
must be doing and thinking things himself. A boy 
of twelve likes to be on stilts, but he must be on 
them himself. He has no interest in seeing the 
other fellow on stilts. He had rather wabble round 
slowly on stilts than to run like a deer on the 
g1ound,—that is, when the stilt fever is on. 

Everything in school is more or less stilted to 
him, and he must come to feel that he is doing and 
thinking on the stilts himself. This is why there 
should be much work done by the boys and girls at 
home, by themselves, for school. 

The best domestic science work is not done in a 
school kitchen, with every conceivable aid, but at 
home, under every disadvantage, but under school 
direction. A rural teacher, a young woman of the 
ordinary kind, with a first-class cook book, talking 
about making muffins for two or three days, then 
loaning her cook book for every big girl to copy 
the receipt for the making of muffins, each in her 
own home, with her mother’s stove and with the 
flour from the home barrel, has an interest in her 
effort and in her achievement largely unknown to 
the girl who walks on the teacher’s stilts in the 
school kitchen. 

The domestic science teacher who has a sample 
bed at school for the girls to make up ideally is not 
doing for them what the teacher does who has her 
girls make beds and tidy rooms as best they can in 
their own homes, for her to come and see them 
just as they are. 

I have known a domestic science teacher who 
hac all class work done in real homes, in real 
kitchens, prevailing upon some woman to sur- 
render a home to her and her class for a week on 
condition that all the housework in laundry, 
chamber, kitchen, and dining-room should be done 
for her for a week by the class. After a little 
while, there were more homes offered than could 
be accepted. Interest was not lacking. Achieve- 
ment was not doubtful. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY’S JUBILEE. 


The foundation of knowledge must be laid by reading. 
—Johnson. 


Just fifty years ago this autumntide, and in a 
period of dire financial stringency that boded ill 
for any new venture, a new and rather unique 
mayazine came from the press of a Boston pub- 
lishing louse, and was offered for the inspection 
and estimate of American lovers of literature. 

The wits of its promoters had long been exer- 
cised to find a fitting title for the new publication, 
but without avail. At last—and none too soon— 
a happy thought came to Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
name it “The Atlantic Monthly,” a suggestion that 
at once met with unanimous favor and relief. 

Literary circles in Boston had for some time 
been meditating a magazine that should enshrine 
New England thought and culture; and that espe- 
cially because New York and Philadelphia had =1- 
ready moved along similar lines, and with every 
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promise of success. True, Emerson and his able 
aids had founded The Dial in 1840, but it was 
overloaded with transcendentalism, and sank ex- 
hausted under its burden. Then, three years later, 
Robert Carter and Lowell established The Pio- 
neer, to which, among others, Edgar Allan Poe 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne were contributors; but 
it also perished by the way. 

Subsequently the thought of a publication that 
should live and thrive came to Francis Henry Un- 
derwood, an editor of manuscripts in the publisn- 
ing house of Phillips, Sampson & Co. A man ot 
fine literary acumen and aspirations, he thought 
out the project, counseled with the circle of literati 
in Cambridge, where his home was; and at last, 
probably more than any one man, he was instru- 
mental in making the new magazine a_ reality. 

James Russell Lowell was its first editor-in- 
chief, and so far as its literary character was con- 
cerned the new Monthly was in good hands. His 
aim was high. It must be “scholarly and gentle- 
manlike,’—features which it has never lost in the 
half-century of its publication. Lowell was im- 
portuned to “popularize” it, but this suggestion he 
never welcomed. Nor through subsequent edi- 
torial management—of Fields, or Howells, or Al- 
drich, or Scudder, or Perry—has any clamor for 
popularization been heeded. It was intended to be 
largely a monthly clearing house for the finest and 
freest literary opinion; and it holds to that inten- 
tion to the present. While many other magazines 
have made several alterations in their form, the At- 
lantic has had the minimum of change. And in 
this age of illustrated articles, when it almost seems 
that more attention is given to pictures than to 
text, the Atlantic has declined the use of pictorial 
embellishment. 

Looking back to its earlier issues, tne reader of 
to-day is surprised to find that its articles both in 
prose and poem had no hint of their author’s name. 
Its first issue, for example, has contributions—so 
we have since learned—from Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, and Mrs. Stowe, 
but no names accompany the articles. And this 
was intentional, as it was the text, and not the 
name of its author that was to carry weight with the 
reader. However, this plan gave rise to so much 
grotesque guessing and such confusion as to au- 
thorship that it was afterwards altered, and the 
author’s name appended to his or her article. 

It was thought at first by some of its critics,— 
for these clansmen are always with us,—that it 
was too harsh with its would-be contributors, and 
returned more manuscripts than charity would dic- 
tate. But its literary aim was high. It wished 
the best, and could fill its columns with the best. 
How Lowell, for example, did use the editorial 
sieve! In a letter to Emerson, he wrote: “Out of 
297 manuscripts only at most six are accepted.” 
This may seem an extravagant case of winnowing. 
but it saved the Atlantic from much literary chaff, 
while it preserved for it much literary grain. And 
it is grain, not chaff, that is transformed into nour- 
ishing bread. 

It is absolutely impossible to look over the 
files of the Atlantic for half a century and commend 
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everything that is commendable. But what a liter- 
ary treasure-house it has become in these fifty 
years! On one page Agassiz is telling us all about 
“Glaciers”; on another Bryant is telling us 
about “The Planting of the Apple Tree.” Here 


_ Browning is reciting for us his ‘“Prospice,” while 


there Longfellow is charming us with “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” Mrs. Stowe finds ample room in its 
columns for “The Minister's Wooing,’ and 
“Charles Egbert Craddock’? (Miss Murfree) for 
“The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain.” 
Aldrich leads us on guessing about “Marjorie 
Daw,” while Holmes acts out for us “The Auto- 
crat,’ or “The Professor,’ or “The Poet of the 
Breakfast-Table.” Burroughs takes us out into 
the open to spend a morning “With the Birds,” 
and Mark Twain pilots us through “Old Times 
on the Mississippi.” Hale tells us about ‘The 
Man Without a Country,” and Julia Ward Howe 
stirs our patriotic pulse by her “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” But, as with the author of the 
Book of Hebrews, time fails us to recount all the 
estimable people who have served us through the 
pages of the Atlantic, by fostering within us patri- 
otic, ethical, religious, as well as purely literary in- 
spirations. 

The Atlantic has passed through the hands of 
several publishers. Phillips, Sampson & Co., were 
its first sponsors. Upon the dissolution of that 
firm, it was passed over to Fields, Osgood & Co., 
and afterwards to J. R. Osgood & Co. But in 
1873 it came into the possession of Houghton, 
Miffin & Co., and has remained there ever 
since. Mr. Houghton of this firm was, in 1857, the 
printer to whom the promoters of the Atlantic 
turned to set up the first issue. From being its 
printer at first, he became subsequently one of its 
possessors. And the magazine has been a good 
asset to all its owners. To its present owners we 
present our hearty felicitations on the Atlantic’s 
having rounded out its full fifty years. 


> 


HOW LONG, O YE COLLEGES, HOW LONG! 


One of the notable signs of the new century is 
the winter school for farmers now open in most of 
the state agricultural colleges, and it is eminently 
useful. They usually run at least four sections, 
for dairying, raising crops, horticulture, and live 
stock. The good acccomplished is beyond expres- 
sion. Thousands of intelligent, progressive men 
come in from the farm and spend six weeks or 
more in a college atmosphere. They have the use 
of the libraries and laboratories. They learn in 
that time very much that tends to put them in a 
class by themselves in that in which they would 
like to be specialists. But in addition, they have 
a comradeship with studious persons which gives 
them something to think ofandtalk about for 
months to come, and they read thereafter as they 
have never read before. It gives life to life. The 
advantage of such provision is inestimable and in- 
expressible. But why should not every collegiate 
institution make provision for persons who have 
never been “prepared” for college, or who can- 
not come to college by day? There are twice as 
many persons who would like to study in Harvard, 
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Columbia, and other universities as there are en- 
rolled. ‘The thirst for the Y. M. C. A. evening col- 
legiate courses proves this. The equipment oi the 
university is vastly better than the Y. M. C. A. can 
offer, and it is little short of criminal for these insti- 
tutions to make no provision for the hungering 
masses. 

There is nothing more inexcusable in American 
life to-day than the assumption that colleges and 
universities are only for lads who know nothing of 
life, who have done nothing in life but to “get 
ready’’ for college, who go to college as a continua- 
tion of their preparatory work, and who go to 
college largely because it is the thing to do for 
those who are in “their social class.” 

A greater service could be rendered those who 
do not learn how much they need college until they 
try to get along in life without it. [ood is infi- 
nitely more appreciated by a hungry man than by 
one who is surfeited, as so many college young men 
are. How long, O ye college authorities, will you 
refuse to listen to the cry of the multitude! 


4 4 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


An Ohio teacher had a girl pupil that was filthy. 
She repeatedly told the child to tell her mother that 
she must be bathed—washed clean all over. 

As no notice was taken of it, she sent the girl 
home one day to tell her mother she couldn’t come 
to school again until she had been washed. 

Back came the irate mother with the child. 

“What’s this ye say?” 

“Your child must be clean before she comes to 
school.” 

“Who says she ain’t clean?” 

“I say she is dirty and filthy.” 

“How do you know it?’ 

“T smell it.” 

“My girl comes to school to larnt, not to be 
smelt.” 

Nevertheless the teacher insisted and persisted 
until she succeeded. 


KINSHIP OF MANAGERS AND TEACHERS. 


“It is very undesirable that any manager should 
be a near relative of a teacher or other officer in 
any school under his management. Divisional 
members are requested to take steps to prevent 
such cases occurring.” This is a quotation from an 
official utterance of the London Board of Educa- 
tion. It is not easy for the ordinary American to 
think of England as doing anything in a public 
education way better than we do it, and yet in many 
things they are far ahead of us. 


Hon. Fiancis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
public instruction, of Illinois was superintendent 
of the training department of the Eastern Illinois 
state normal school at Charleston at the time of 
his election as state superintendent. He is a na- 
tive Illincisan, having been born at Nashville 
forty-two years ago. He is a graduate of the 
Illinois State Normal University and of Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania. Mr. Blair’s first 
notable appointment after teaching in the country 
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schecls was as principal of a school at Buffalo, New 
York. Later he was appointed to a fellowship 
in Columbia University. 


Twenty-one German universities have issued 
3,131 scholastic doctors’ degrees—not including 
medical—this year, on an average of 150. Ameri- 
call universities are exceedingly conservative from 
that standpoint. One of the German universities 
made 470 doctors. 


“Save the forests” should go up as an appeal 
from every school in the land. The forests should 
be saved ior the next generation. At the present 
rate of destruction there will be none for them. 


Corn crop is $1,100,000,000; cotton, $640,000,- 
000; hay, $600,000,000 ; wheat, $450,000,000 ; oats, 
$300,000,000 ; potatoes, $150,000,000; even sugar 
beets reach $34,000,000. 


In twenty-five years Massachusetts has increased 
in wealth 90 per cent., and in educational expendi- 
ture 230 per cent., or two and a half times as tast 
as the gain in wealth. 


Three educational Monroes: Will S. of West- 
field, James Phinney of Boston, and Paul of Colum- 
bia University. They all do things and write 
things. 
~ Many more Americans than Englishmen speak 
English, and we are fast making it the “American 
language,” says a prominent English writer. 


The state of Washington employs 1,297 men 
teachers and 4,480 women teachers; 27 per cent. 
men. Next! 


There is something lacking in the teacher who 
does not know that the reaping is determined by 
the sowing. 


The term “rural” officially applies to all town- 
ships with less than 8,000 population. 


Language lessons have no better pastures for 
foraging than in school gardens. 


A trifle more than one-fifth of the American peo- 
ple are enrolled in the schools. 


Michigan was the great original and pioneer in 
agricultural teaching. 


Contentment is impossible as long as the impos- 
sible is one’s ambition. 


No live teacher will long tolerate cither petrified 
or putrefied methods. 


Commend most highly the common deed of the 
ccmmon day. 


Mt. McKinley, 20,464 feet, highest American 
mountain. 


There are 256,826 schoolhouses in the United 
States. 


Teaching is nourishing hope. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE TWO-CENT FARD LAWS. 


Those railway officials who have been contend- 
ing, in the courts and out of them, that compul- 
scr) two-cent-fare laws are no better than confisca- 
tion, will be considerably embarrassed by the sta- 
tistics of Ohio railways which have just been pub- 
blished. Ohio was one of the first states to make 
the two-cent enactment, and the law went into ef- 
fect there March 10, 1906. For the year ending 
June 30, 1907, the net increase in passenger earn- 
ings on the railways of Ohio over the preceding 
twelve months amounted to $1,387,927. There 
were only ten small roads which showed a falling 
off, and these are roads which make a specialty 
of freight business. It would appear that the  cut- 
ting off of free transportation and the doing 
away with special excursion rates have more than 
made good the enforced reduction in regular fares. 


THE LAKES-TO-THE-GULF SCHEME. 


The President’s trip down the Mississippi and 
his attendance at the Deep Waterways convention 
at Memphis have served to direct national attention 
to the Great-Lakes-to-the-Gulf scheme, in which 
the interests of the middle West are so vitally con- 
cerned. . The scheme involves enormous expense 
and great engineering difficulties ; but if it were ac- 
complished, it would give cheap freight rates to 
to the West and Northwest, by permitting the di- 
rect shipment of their products by water to the 
Gulf and thence to foreign ports. The project 
contemplates a fourteen-foot channel from Chicago 
to the Gulf of Mexico, a nine-foot channel up the 
Ohio to Pittsburg, a six-foot channel up the Missis- 
sippi to Minneapolis, and a six-foot channel up the 
Missouri to Sioux City. It is a tremendous 
scheme,—with millions in it; and also the certainty 
of taking many millions out of the national treasury. 


AN ARMY AIRSHIP. 


Not only military men, but those fashionable 
folk who are already finding the motor-car too 
slow, and are longingly contemplating the possi- 
bility of the navigation of the air, will be interested 
in the remarkable success of the new British army 
airship, somewhat confidently named “Nulli 
Secundus.” On its experimental flight the air- 
ship traveled to London from a point thirty-two 
miles distant, sailed around the dome of St. Paul’s, 
circled about a number of government buildings in 
the West End, crossed the river to Surrey, and 
finally descended on the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace. It proved to be easily dirigible, and trav- 
eled at a speed of about fifteen miles an hour. 
The chief difficulty is in making headway against 
an adverse wind. The airship is a sausage-shaped 
affair, about 100 feet long by thirty feet in diame- 
ter, and it has a lifting capacity of about one ton. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION, 
The arbitration committee of the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague has decided in favor of the 


principle of obligatory arbitration by the sormewhat 
surprising yote of thirty to eight,—five countries 


abstaining from voting, and two being absent when 
the vote was taken. Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania, China, and Belgium are among the 
countries which voted in the negative. It would 
appear from the speech made by the head of the 
German delegation that Germany is not opposed 
to obligatory arbitration, but is opposed to includ- 
ing all nations in the proposed treaty. It is pro- 
posed that juridical and not political questions 
shall be included in the proposed treaty, but 
juridical questions may easily become political. 


ENGLAND AND JAPAN. 


There has always been a considerable body of 
English sentiment which has regarded with dis- 
favor the alliance with Japan, partly because it is 
an arrangement which implies more obligation than 
benefit. The anti-Asiatic demonstrations in Can- 
ada, and the pronounced hostility to Asiatic immi- 
gration in Australia and the Transvaal naturally 
strengthen this sentiment. Another circumstance, 
tending in the same direction, is the treaty just 
concluded between England and Russia regarding 
Asiatic questions. The only possible gain to Eng- 
land from the alliance with Japan was a certain de- 
gree of assurance against Russian aggressions. 
But under the new treaty, Russia abandons all the 
designs which are threatening to British peace of 
mind ; and there is left no clear quid pro quo for the 
responsibilities entailed on England by the alli- 
ance with Japan. The Japanese treaty, however, 
stands until 1915. 

LORDS AND COMMONS AGAIN 


It is clear, from the tone of Liberal speeches in 
England since the recess of Parliament, that there 
is to be no abandonment of the war against the 
House of Lords. The premier, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman, is particularly uncompromising. 
In a recent address before a great gathering of 
Scottish Liberals, he reviewed the measures which 
had been rejected by the Lords, charged that body 
with atrogance and highhandedness, and said that 
he hoped to see them in sackcloth and ashes before 
another session had gone by. He announced the 
intention of the government to send certain bills 
back again to the Lords after their passage, pro 
forma, by the Commons, and expressed his belief 
that on the main issue the government must ulti- 
mately go to the country, and that it would not ap- 
peal in vain. These are not the accents of compro- 
nse, 

A LONG SQUABBLE ENDED. 


‘t 1. announced from Vienna that the Augsleich, 
or financial arrangement, between Austria and 
Ilungary has at last been perfected. This is the 
question which for several years has been the oc- 
cas’ 1 of angry contention, and which seemed at 
one time likely to be the cause of the disruption 
of the dual monarchy. The surprising growth of 
Hungary, in prosperity and in national spirit, since 
the previous agreement expired, made its renewal 
\ithout material modifications impossible. The 


[Continued on page 416.) 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 


(Continued from page 405.] 


themselves; but Macduff, the powerful Thane of 
Fife, refuses to respond to his bidding, at least 
Macbeth hears so; his peace of mind is disturbed ; 
he resolves to consult the Weird Sisters, and the 
second movement, retribution, begins. 

Evidently the first meeting with these creatures 
of darkness is objective, that is, it comes to him 
from without, he does not consciously will it; al- 
though he has that within which responds to their 
call: the second is subjective; the thought origi- 
nates in his mind, the interview is of his own seek- 
ing. Why? 

2. How does Macbeth know where to find the 
Weird Sisters? 

8. He visits them in their cavern, when the in- 
terview closes they vanish, he says, “Where have 
they gone?” Evidently hearing some one, he 
calls: “Come in, without there!” and Lenox enters; 
he is sure Lenox must have seen them as they 
passed, but, “No indeed, my Lord.” Where was 
Macbeth? 

4. What point in his mental career has Mac- 
beth reached when he can say:— 

“T am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

5. In this final interview, what are the two 

prophecies which finally 
“By the strength of their illusion 
draw him on to his confusion.” 


6. When the prophecies of the Weird Sisters 
accord with Macheth’s desires, what is his attitude 
toward them? When contrary to his desires, what 
does he do? 

7. Compare the two interviews. What does the 
first predict? What the second? 

8. When and why does he discard the Weird 
Sisters altogether? Has he made his own witch- 
world? 

9. After the final interview he hears no more 
voices, he sees no ghosts, the supernatural world 
seems to have lost its hold upon him. Why? 

10. After the interview, what did he do? 

11. Compare his attitude toward Lady Mac- 
beth in the second movement with that in the first. 
How is he affected by her death? 

12. Why does he murder Lady Macduff and her 
children? Does he give a reason? 

13. At what point in his career does he resolve 
to murder them? 

14. Is the rebellion against him a natural out- 
come of his course of conduct? From an ethical 
standpoint show how it must follow. 

15. In what does he put confidence at last? 

16. Why does the news of the queen’s death 
come in conjunction with the news of the approach- 
ing army? 

17. How is he affected by the news that “Bir- 
nam wood now is moving’’? 

18. What does he mean by “they have tied me 
to a stake”? Who has tied him? 

19. Does he fear Macduff? 

20, Does Macheth reach a point where he defies 
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retribution? What is the spiritual condition of a 
man who reaches this point? 
21. Is there any ethical reason why Macbeth 
should come to his death at the hands of Macduff? 
22. Show in Macbeth’s case how “the deed 


returns upon the doer,” and the law of tragedy is 
fulfilled. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Trace Macbeth’s career and his subjective 


conflicts through the first movement and through 


the second and compare. 


2. Is he suspected of the murder of Duncan? 


If you think so, give your proof. 

3. Is he suspected of the murder of Banquo? 

4. He is willing to use the murderers for his 
own purposes; at the same time in what catalog 
does he class them? 

5. Make a list of the murders committed by 
Macbeth which take place in the presence of the 
audience. Why are not Duncan and the grooms 
murdered on the stage? 

6. He “murthers sleep’—Is he guilty of any 
other “subjective” murders ? 

?. What was Macbeth’s philosophy of life and 
death? References: Act I., scene 7; Act II., scene 
3; Act ITI., scene 2; Act V., scenes 3 and 5. 

8. What is the lesson of Macbeth’s life and 
death? 

9. Which shows the greater affection the one for 
the other, Macbeth or Lady Macbeth? 

10. Make a list of the times Macbeth uses the 
word fear or alludes to fear in the play. 

11. How many times does he use the word 
blood or bloody? 


12. How many times used by Lady Macbeth? 
How many by others? 


BREAKER BOYS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY OWEN R. LOVEJOY. 


In nearly all these mining centres evening 
schools are established for the breaker-bovs. 
These, from the educational standpoint, are a farce, 
for not only are the boys too weary in body and 
mind to profit by classroom work after a dav in the 
breaker, but the books and equipment are too poor 
and the courses too meagre to be of interest. Year 
after year they will receive the same tattered old 
books, cast off by the day school as unfit for further 
use, and the attendance drops near the vanishing 
point before the winter is ended. School boards 
complain that they have not funds to maintain 
proper night schools. This is doubtless true—but 
not from lack of local wealth. Here is a section of 
Americar territory which, with the exception of a 
few of our largest cities, has more wealth to the 
area than any other part of the country. One 
township has thirteen large collieries, one of which 
was valued by its owner on the witness stand at 
$10,000,000. Yet the total tax valuation of this 
township is but $985,000. If the heroic efforts of 
the school authorities fail to make their pitifully 
small budget cover the necessary expenses, the 
“Tax-Payers’ Association,” composed of the own- 
ers of these thirteen coal properties, hushes loca! 
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criticism, and even earns a reputation for philan- 
thropy, by contributing to the schcol board the 
amount of the deficit. Equally unfair valuations 
were discovered in many parts of the coal region. 
Naturally the evening schools suffer most from 
this system. ‘They are poorly equipped, the teach- 
ers are underpaid and overworked, and the books 
used for the bovs in the evening schools are an in- 
sult to American youth. The evening schools, as 
maintained, are a cheap and shabby extravagance. 
Better facilities are needed, both in these and in the 
day schools. Children in one township, with 
schools especially directed, travel nine miles to at- 
tend the high school, and in the graduating class is 
one ex-breaker boy, who, having lost one leg in the 
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breaker, has ceased to yield any return to those 
who would employ him, 

The anthracite region could well afford to pen- 
sion every breaker-boy from Forest City to Shaino- 
kin to the extent of giving him a first-class school 
course until he is sixteen years old. To-day he is 
looked upon as of a special class, to be neglected or 
patronized. In the cities of the region one will 
hear the wildest tales of the savagery of the 
breaker-boys, and there are old residents in 
Wilkesbarre and Hazleton who absurdly consider 
it unsafe for a stranger to visit a miners’ patch un- 
protected. As everywhere else in America, local 
ignorance and prejudice are the chief bars, to 
progress.—Woman’s Home Companion, 


Every pupil on entering school or college is met by the genius loci, and this has 
more influence in moulding his character than the formal work.—Noab Porter. 


PESSIMIST. 

Sinee they were reprinted the other day, everybody 
has been repeating the lines:— 

“oTwixt pessimist and optimist 
The difference is droll; 

The optimist the doughnut sees— 
The pessimist the hole.” 

Yesterday the lines came back from Providence, 
amended in all probability by some Brown University 
man:— 

“"Twixt pessimist and optim'st 

Wide seas of difference roll; 
But both alike the truth have missed, 

Unless they see the whole.” 


Pretty well done since the final line, which, of cour-e, 


- should read:— 


“They doughnut see the whole.” 


It remains, however, for a Boston bard-—true disciple 
of the renowned Omar—to put the final touch to these 
variations. His version runs as follows:— 

“The pessimistic optimist 
Who sees the storm-clouds roll, 
The thunder-heads by sunshine kissed— 
He, only, sees the whole.” 
—Transcript. 


SCHOOLS OF NEW MEXICO 


TERRITORY’S GRATIFYING PROGRESS IN *EDUCATIONAL 
LINES SHOWN IN GOVERNMENT REPORT, 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


New Mexico makes a good showing in the matter of 
public schools considering the difficulty she experiences, 
in common with Arizona, in getting the Mexican par- 
ents to compel the attendance of their children at school, 

Following is New Mexico's school status, according 
to the latest published report (1905) of Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, United States commiss‘oner of eduea- 
tion :— 


Estimated total population.............. 212 825 
Estimated population of school age (5 to18 years) 65.167 
Per cent. of adult illiterate males: 

Age for free attendance at public schools....... 5 to 21 
Age for compulsory attendance......... 


School census: 

69,9 9 
‘otal enrollment in public and private schools.. 41,821 
Boys enrolled in public schools..........++.... 20,901 
Girls enrolled in public schools...........-++-- 16,769 
Pupils enrolled in private schools.........0.++. 4,151 
Per cent. of total population enrollment........ 17.70 


Average daily 25,705 
Male teachers in public schools........... ai diols 406 
Female teachers in public schools............. 4.2 
Total number of public school teachers........ 8.8 
Average monthly salary of teachers..... ia cae $54.28 
Number of buildings used as public schoolhouses 697 


Estimated value of all public school property, $800,777 
Total school revenue.......... $367,641 


THE ORIGINAL GRAFT. 


The first use of the word “graft” in New York oc- 
curred two hundred and fifty years ago. A small stream 
that led from a swamp through what is now Brod 
street was made into a ditch with the sides planked to 
form what is known in Holland as a “graft” or a canal. 
Three laborers were employed on this job by the burgo- 
masters, and a committee of five was appointel to su- 
pervise their operations and see that they gave full 
value for their pay. The completed graft was turned 
over to the under sheriff with these orders:— 

“He is ordered to take good care and superintencenes 
of the newly constructed graft and also that the loats, 
canoes, and skiffs be authorized to operate there n.” 


F. B., Idaho: The Journal of Education is help- 
ful, instructive, and inspiring. I have never seen 
its equal. 


E. F. P., Texas: I certainly do enjoy the Journal 
of Education. 


a 


J. F., Iowa: I could not do without the Journal 
of Education. 
ee 


A. J. C., New York: Every wide-awake teacher 
who wants to be up with the times should have 
your Journal. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Eva March Tappan. 
Ten volumes: “Folk Stories and Fables,” “Myths from 
Many Lands,” “Stories from the Classics,’ “Legendary 
Heroes,” “Seven Old Favorites,” “Old Fashioned Stor- 
ies,” “Out-of-Door Book,” “Adventures and Achieve- 
ments,” “Poems and Rhymes,” “Modern §Stor‘es.” 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This set of books is of surpassing merit and comes at 
a time when it is greatly needed. Many books for chil- 
dren have been written; some of them good, scme harm- 
ful, and many which are neither good nor harmful, but 


_ of which little else can be said. Many stories which ch 1- 


dren ought to read are practically inaccessible. 
That good literature exists which children can 
and ought to read, is undeniably true; but to make 
a list of such books is quite a _ difficult matter, 
and to secure copies of them still more so. An 
excellent authority on the subject of stories for children 
submits a list of books, from which those who are in- 
terested may make selections. Her list, which is not a 
long one, includes books from many different publishers. 
and the aggregate cost of the volumes recommended 
amounts to many times the sum which any one but a 
specialist would care to invest. In other words, tke 
average parent does not know what are the best bocks 
and has no means of knowing, and does not pcsses;s t'e 
facilities for collecting them, and, moreover, would be 
likely to find the process so expensive as to cause the ef- 
fort to be abandoned. The work of selection has been done 
under the direction of Miss Eva March Tappan, who is 
well known as a writer of stories for children and as an 
author possessing exceptional ability and fitness for a 
work of this kind. , Her selections have been made with 
the co-operation of other experts under the direct‘on of 
the publishers. The aim has been to construct a set of 
books for children in which the parents may have a feel- 
ing of confidence that the literature here provided is that 
which every child really ought to have. “The Children’s 


Hour” takes its name from the beautiful poem of Long- 
fellow’s, beginning:— 


“Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the children’s hour.” 


YOUTH, ITS EDUCATION, REGIMEN, AND HY- 
GIENE. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., LL. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 380 pp. Price, $1.5). 
This book presents in brief and popular form the con- 

clusions and vital features of Dr. Hall’s two massive 

and majestic volumes on “Adolescence,” the se‘eciing 

and adapting having been done by the advice and as i-t- 

ance of C. L. Kendall of Indianapolis. This brings 

these great studies of Dr. Hall within the reach of every 
student and teacher. One does not need to agree with 
his conclusions or to reverence his methods of invest:- 
gation to rejoice in the fact that he has made these 
studies available to all thoughtful teachers, and we urge 
most earnestly that they be universally read. If there 
be those who cannot enjoy the reading of these paces, 
so much the worse for the profession. All honor to 
those who can and will read them. Never has Dr. Hall 
done the cause a greater service than in bring’ng tlese 
great studies within the comprehension of all teachers; 

This is a book the reading of which reading ecre'es 

should promote vigorously. 


SCHOOL AND FESTIVAL SONGS. By John B. Shir- 
ley, supervisor of music, Upper Troy, N. Y. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. S8vo. 64 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This little book contains a collection of songs suitable 
for school use, so arranged as to be well adapted for 
children’s choruses. The words are simple, and the 
melodies well marked. The subjects are such as will 
appeal to the young pupil. Besides patriotic songs, and 
songs for special occasions such as Christmas, the con- 
tents include such titles as “September,” “Autumn 
Lullaby,” “Rain and Sunshine,” “Fairy Tales,” “Good 
Morning,” and “Spring Time.” The order of arrange- 


ment is appropriate to the seasons, commencing with 
the fall. } 


AFIELD WITH THE SEASONS. By James Buckham, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. With  illustra- 
tions from photographs. Price, $1.25, net. 

Mr. Buckham has given us a delightful book with 
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somewhat of the glow and delicate sentiment of John 
Burroughs. It is a thoroughly fresh impression of na- 
ture in all her varying moods, written with the calm sin- 
cerity of one who is an old-time confidant and friend of 
that fickle mistress. Take this characteristic bit: ‘Truly, 
Neighbor Nature is but half-loved by us as yet. We 
have only a ealling acquaintance with her, an intimacy 
of certain parlor days and seasons. We have nit 
achieved that perfect friendship which thinks noth'n¢ 
of running into Nature’s kitchen while she is up to her el- 
bows in the wash-tub, or making the walls steam with 
her scrubbing-brush. Now and then, but only now ard 
then. Nature has a friendly neighbor, of whom she makes 
much, and to whom she tells her most intimate secrets. 
But most of us she puts off with what we deserve—a 
little of the formal talk of her parlor.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL STORIES RETOLD FROM ST. 
NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. In six volumes. A_ se- 
ries‘ of books of adventure, travel, and description, 
chiefly in the great sections of the United States. 

WESTERN FRONTIER STORIES. Stories of the 

early West, full of adventure. 

STORIES OF THE GREAT LAKES. Niagara and our 

great chain of inland seas, 

ISLAND STORIES. Stories of our island depend- 

encies and of many other islands. 

STORIES OF STRANGE SIGHTS. Descriptions of 

natural wonders, curious places, and unusual sights. 

SEA STORIES. Tales of shipwreck and adventures at 

sea, 

SOUTHERN STORIES. Pictures, scenes, and storles 

of our sunny South. 
New York: The Century Company. Each about 200 
pages. Fifty illustrations. Full cloth. 12mo. 
This is an exceptionally valuable series both from the 
point of view of interest and information. There are 
usually twenty-five articles in each book; each article 
had to pass the gauntlet of the critical editors of the 
magazine, men and women skilled in catering to the 
tastes of children. There are, therefore, at least 150 ar- 
ticles for each of which a handsome price was paid, and 
each written by a recognized expert or popular writer. 
Nowhere else is to be found in such attractive form so 


much delightful geographical supplementary material in 
the same space. 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD, NO. 2. By Mrs. 
Alice C. D. Riley and Mrs. Jessie LL. Gaynor. Cin- 
cinnati: John Church Company. Cloth (7% x 10%). 
Mrs. Riley has written the words and Mrs. Gaynor the 

music for all of these songs, in which words and music 
blend delightfully. Some of the scores of songs will hint 
at the variety of personification, as in the case of “Mr. 
Wind and Madam Rain,” “Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow,” 
“Piggie Wig and Piggie Wee,” “The Sweet Pea Ladies.” 
“Why Mr. Gobbler Changed His Tune”; varieties 
in games and amusements in action, as in the 
case of “The Top,” “The Stepping Stones,” “The 
Swing.” “A Set of Games,” “Prison Game.” 
“Salute the Flag,” “Feather Game,” and ‘“Val- 
entines”: varieties of nature attractions, as in the Case 
of “Moon Phases,” “Autumn,” “Buttereups,” “Cat-tails,” 
“Daisies,” “The Morning-Glory Bells,” “Milkweed 
Seeds.” “Poppies,” “Water Lilies,’ “The Bobolink.” 
“The Crow,” “The Frog,” “The Night Moth,” “The Lady 
Bug.” “The Pigeon,” and “The Wood-pecker.” In their 
two books. Nos. 1 and 2, there is more that is wholly 
new in words and musie for little people, more that they 
like, more that their teachers like to have them like. 
than has been written by all other makers of verse and 
music in many a day. These books have been in use 
for three years, but we call attention to them once more 
in the desire to help to make their use universal. 


) 
BOUKS RECEIVED. 


Pioneers in Education Series: ‘Jean Frederic Herbart.’’— 
“Horace Mann.’’——‘‘Jean Jacques Spen- 
cer.’——“ Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi.” By Gabriel Compayre. 
Price. 90centseach. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

‘A First Latin Book.’”’ By William Gardner Hale. Price, $1.00, 
Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 

‘*Pleasures of Literature.’’ By Rotert Aris Willmott. G. P. Put- 
‘nam’s Sons. 

“A Tuscan Childhood.” By Lis Cipriani. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Century Company. 

‘“‘Laurie’s Memoires d’un Collegien,’’ with notes. By J. L. horger- 
hoff. Price, 50 cents.—‘Miller’s Neue Marchen.’’ Fdited by W F. 
Little. Price, 30 cents.—*Stories from French Realists.’’ Edited 
by L. B. Shippee and N. L. Greene. Price, 40 cents. “High School 
Algebra.”” By J. H. Tanner. Price, $1.00. New York: American 
Book Company. 
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New MacMillan Books and New Editions 


BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY—American Histor 


For Use in Secordary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley, author of ‘‘ The American Federal State,’’ 
** American Government,’’ etc. 12mo. Half Leather. 
547 pp. $1.40 net. 

This history represents the results of classroom work by 
an experienced high schoolteacher. It presents a con- 
tinuous story of American Development, chiefly from the 
political standpoint, though due attention is paid to social 
and economic changes which have influenced the growth 
of the nation. Frequent summaries are a feature of the 
book ; the maps and diagrams are especially helpful. 


STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY AND 
HYGIENE 


By James Edward Peabody, A. M., Instructor in Bi- 
ology in the Morris High School, New York City. 
Illustrated. New and Revised Edition. Cloth. 
12mo. $1.10 net. 


A new edition of a book that has proved its worth and 
popularity. Much new matter has been added on Stimu- 
lants and Narcotics, and the entire text has been revised 
in many minor particulars. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


By Alexander J. Inglis, Instructor in Latin, Horace 
Mann High School, and Virgil Prettyman, Principal 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. Re- 
vised Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 301 pp. 90 cents nef, 


The sixty-five lessons comprising this book provide an 
adequate preparation for the reading of Cesar. 


ECONOMICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES 


By Frank W. Blackmar, Professor of Sociology and 
Economics in the University of Kansas. 12mo, Cloth. 
viii+434 pp. $1.20 net. 


This book represents the elements of the science of eco- 
nomics simply stated. Abstract theories and discussions 
have been avoided, while the workings of industrial society 
have been emphasized. The first part gives a brief survey 
of the evolution of industrial society, and the second part 
treats the ordinary principles of economics in their sim- 
plest forms with their application to modern industrial 
society. The last part deals with relation of private eco- 
nomics to public economies and of the government control 
of industries. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Katherine Comapr, Ph. B , Professor of Economics 
in Wellesley College, and Elizabeth Kendall, M. A., 
Professor of History in Wellesley College. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. xxviii+435+v pages. 12mo. 
Half Leather. 90 cents net. 


This book meets the requirements of grammar school or 
first year high school classes and has successfully stood 
the test of use in the schoolroom. The new edition has 
been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


ABRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By Paul Monroe, Ph. D., Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 12vo. Cloth. 
xviii+ 409 pages. $1.25 ner. 


A condensation of Professor Monroe’s ‘*Text-Book in 
the History of Education.’’ The abbreviation has been 
made in answer to the demands of normal schools and 
teachers’ training classes which have not the time to devote 
to the study of the larger text. Nevertheless, it treats of 
all the general periods, and most of the topics discussed 
in the larger text. 


METHODS IN TEACHING 


Being the Stockton Methods in Elementary Schools. 
By Kosa V. Winterburn, Including a Chapter on 
Nature Study by Edward Hughes. Cloth. xxii+ 355 
pages. Index, 12mo. $1.25 net, 


This book is an exposition of some peculiarly successful 
methods of teaching practiced by the teachers of the 
schools of Stockton, California, an exhibition of which at 
the St, Louis and Portland Expositions attracted much 
interest. A feature of the book is the printing of many 
compositions by young pupils trained under this method. 


LARGER TYPES OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES 


Second Series of Type Studies. By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry. 12mo. Cloth. ix+271 pages. $0.75 met. 
A continuation of the author’s ‘‘ Type Studies from the 

Geography of the United States.”” Some of the types 

selected are the Rocky Mountains, the Appalachian Moun- 

tains, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Mississippi River, 

New York City, the Iron and Steel Business, Cotton Mills 


and Cotton Manufacture. 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT: ITS PRINCIPLES 


AND TECHNIQUE 


By William Chandler Bagley, Superintendent of the 
Training Department, State Normal School, Oswego, 
New York. 12mo. Cloth. xvii+352 pages. $1.25 
net. 


This book considers the problems that are involved in 
the massing of children together for purposes of instruc- 
tion and training. It aims to discover how the unit-group 
of the school system, the class, can be most effectively 
handled. In addition to the topics commonly considered 
under school management, several new subjects, such as 
the Batavia System of Class-Individual Instruction, are 
treated. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 

aatherities in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should be short 

e r no er ti reced 

date of issue. v7 ing 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 17, 18, 19: University Convo- 
cation of State of New York, Al- 
bany. 

October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

October 18: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, city hall, 
Worcester, Frank M. Marsh, sec- 
retary, Fairhaven. 

October 17, 18, 19: Rhode Island 
Inst. of Instruction, Infantry Hall, 
Providence, R. I. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and New 
Haven. 

October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 
October 24-25-26: Maine State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Bangor. 

October 25: Middlesex County Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent U. G. Wheeler, Ev- 
erett, president. . 

October 25: Franklin County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Turners Falls, 
Mass., Frank P. Davison, chair- 
man executive committee. 

November 1: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 1: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 

November 1: Hampshire County 


(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton. 
November 7-9: Wisconsin State 


Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 8: Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield, 
Mass 


November 8: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, in 
Latin School Hall, Warren ave- 
nue, Boston. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 

lantie City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
ce of executive committee, Iowa 

ty. 


December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 


Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


January 1-3, 1908: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 


— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NORTHAMPTON. The next an- 
nual meeting of the Hampshire 
County Teachers’ Association’ will be 
held in Northampton on Friday, No- 
vember 1. 
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PITTSFIELD. The Berkshire 
County Association will meet here on 
November 8 Among the chief at- 
tractions will be a joint lecture by 
Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley 
of Evanston, Illinois. 

ESSEX COUNTY. ‘The County 
Association will meet in Peabody 
November 1 with the most captivat- 
ing program in its history: Hon. El- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, United States 
commissioner of education, Mrs. Jes- 
sie L. Gaynor of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley, Evan- 
ston, Illinois; James L. Hughes of 
Toronto, and Alfred S. Roe of Wor- 
cester. 

NORFOLK COUNTY. The county 
association is to have a strong pro- 
gram for its meeting in November. 
Among the speakers will be United 
States Commissioner of Education 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown of Washing- 
ton; James L. Hughes of ‘Toronto, 
and Alfred S. Roe of Worcester. 

SALEM. The normal school is do- 
ing many things of exceptional in- 
terest under the leadership of J. As- 


bury Pitman. It has an _ entering 
class of ninety-eight. The class for 
college graduates has six entering 


this year and the department is sure 
to be prosperous. There are several 
new members of the faculty, all both 
college and normal school graduates 
with successful experience. Profes- 
sor Moore is to have a year’s leave 
of absence for post-graduate work at 
Harvard. In illustration of this we 
note the following new teachers: 
Louise C. Wellman, Radcliffe and 
New Hampshire normal school; &. 
W. Cushing, Harvard, Brown, and 
Bridgewater normal: Harriet 
Peet, one of the best teachers with 
Florence Holbrook at Forestville 
school, Chicago, Radcliffe, and Schoo} 
of Education, Chicago Univers'ty; 
Charles E. Newell, Normal Art 
school, Boston. But most important 
of all is the proposed introduction of 
a normat commercial course, the 
most elaborate of any normal cour-e 
in the country. The whole move- 
ment for the highest training of the 
teachers is one of the notable = ad- 
vances in the Massachusetts normal 
schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 

UNION. A teachers’ meeting will 
be held in the town hall at Union on 
Saturday, October 19, at 10 a. m. 
The subject will be “Reading, Course 
of Study, Average Attendance, and 
Registers.”” The speaker will he Sec- 
retary Charles D. Hine of the state 
board of education. 


STAFFORD. Miss Josephine 
Newell, who for the past ten years 
has had charge of the intermediate 
department of the West Stafford pub- 
lie school has resigned to teach in 
Chicago. 

NEWTOWN. At the high school 
Curtis E. Cook is principal, assisted 
by Miss Ruth C. Snow and Miss Mar- 
guerite G. Lawton. 

STONINGTON. Owing to the 
increase of pupils at the borough 
schools the committee has engaged 
Miss Alice Miller of Middletown to 
assist in the third and fourth grades 
and Miss Sally Leahy to assist in 
grade one. 

NEW BRITAIN. The teachers’ 
club held its annual meeting recently 
and elected the following officers and 
lirectors: President, W. C. Akers, 
principal of the high school;  vice- 
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president, Miss Sarah A. Townson of 
the grammar school; secretary, Pro- 
fessor Herbert N. Loomis of the nor- 
mal school; treasurer, Professor Ken- 
neth L. Morse of the high school; di- 
rectors, Miss Margaret C. Lee of the 
high school; Miss Bloomer of the 
eTammar school; Miss Silliman of the 
Model school; Miss Christine North 
of the Lincoln; Miss Agnes D. Par- 
sons of the Monroe; Miss Kendall of 
the Burritt; Principal Wilson of the 
East; Miss Edith Hurlbut of the 
Northend; Miss Bertha Bancroft of 
the Smith; Miss Bertha L. Sheldon of 
the Rockwell; Miss Margaret (. Mc- 
Mahon of the Bartlett: Miss Jane 
Darlington of the normal school. The 
directors arrange for the season’s 
program. There is $38 in the treas- 
ury. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

CHARLES CITY has very much 
improved its manual train'ng e uip- 
ment, and the superintendent is sat- 
isfied that many boys will be held in 
school that otherwise would he en- 
ticed to go out to earn money with 
a much weaker education than they 
will now get. The high school. un- 
der direction of Miss Wilson, is most 
prosperous. 

NORA SPRINGS. Since the 
board of education purchased the 
academy building and placed Profes- 
sor Edward Balm as superintendent 
of schools and principal of the acad- 
emy, the educational advance has 
been very gratifying to all the pat- 
rons of both schools. With effic’ent 
teachers in the grades the system ‘s 
good throughout and Nora Springs is 
to be congratulated educationally. 

MASON CITY. Superintendent 
W. A. Brandenburg is one of the 
comfortable, efficient, and very ac- 
tive superintendents of Iowa. Teach- 
ers who come into his corps if ner- 
vous, irritable, or cranky soon change 
in harmony with the spirit of gool 
cheer which is a characteristic in all 
the schools. 


“ROUGH ON MRS. WIGGIN.” 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of 


“Rebecca,” was giving reading 
from her works at Chautauqua. 
After the reading was over an old 


man approached the author. He 
wore no collar, his trousers were 
very short, and every ind‘ecation told 
of the “way-back farmer.” 

“T cum forty miles,’ he said to 
Mrs. Wiggin, “to hear ve read.” 

At which the author beame! her 
joy. when he continued :— 

“Yes, mum; I ain’t a readin’ man 
at all. Fact is, I can’t read anything 
that is what ve call real good = or 
‘mounts to much. I’m what ve wud 
eall an ignorant man, for yur books 
is the only books I kin 
Selected. 


~ 


Edward, aged four, prided himself 
on his bravery. Suddenly meeting a 
strange dog in a vacant lot neir his 
home, he unceremoniously fled to the 
house. Upon being questioned as to 
whether he was afraid. he said: “No; 
I just thought it was a good time to 
see how fast I could run.”’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


a 
She (coming up suddenly)—*Where 
did that wave go?” 
He (coughing and strangling)—‘T 
swallowed it.’—Dublin World. 
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College Notes. 


President Hadley of Yale sailed on 
October 8 for a trip abroad, returning 
to this country early in March. He 
will go direct to Berlin, where he will 
deliver a course of lectures on “The 
Industrial Organization in the United 
States.” While there he will also 
conduct special classes in American 
industrial history at the University 
of Berlin. His lectures are a part of 
a system of interchange of instruc- 
tors between American and German 
universities. 

The University of Virginia, Char- 
lotteville, commences its eighty- 
eighth college year with a total en- 
rollment so far of 786 students, an 
increase of fifteen over the total of 
last year. 

Jackerman Coles of New York in- 
tends to present to the university a 
life-size bronze bust of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the founder of the college. H. 
Daniel Webster, nephew of the great 
statesman, Daniel Webster, is the 
sculptor in charge of the work. The 
donation is expected to reach the uni- 
versity soon. 

The following appointments to pro- 
fessorships have been made in vari- 
ous departments: Dr. T. L. Watson, 
professor of economic geology; Dr. R. 
M. Bird, professor of chemistry; Dr. 
Theodore Hough, professor of physi- 
ology and chemistry; Dr. 8. V. Watts 
of Johns Hopkins University, profes- 
sor of general surgery and director 
of the university hospital; Dr. H. L. 
Stone of Johns Hopkins, house sur- 
geon at the hospital; Dr. R. A. Jor- 
dan, adjunct professor of anatomy. 

Among the corps of new professors 
and assistants are: D. E, P. Dargan 
of Johns Hopkins, adjunct professor 
of Roman language; A. M. Dobie, ad- 
junct professor in the law depart- 
ment: C. M. Paul of Emerson College 
of Oratory, instructor in public 
speaking; M. H. Arnold, instructor in 
rhetoric and English literature; W. 
L. Leighton, instructor in English lit- 
erature and rhetoric; H. M. Hayes, 
instructor in Greek, and C. B. Giv- 
ens, instructor in mathematics. 

Professor William North Rice, who 
was appointed acting president of 
Wesleyan University, has just as- 
sumed charge. Professor J. M. Van 
Vieck, senior member of the faculty, 
has been made professor emeritus. 
It is now certain that North College, 
one of the most historic dormitory 
structures in America, will be ready 
for occupancy when college opens, in 
two weeks. The dormitory was 
partly destroyed by fire last spring. 
The new fraternity house erected by 
Phi Nu Theta will be ready for cecu- 
pancy this fall. 


Trinity College began its acad mie 


year September 26 with examina- 
tions for entrance. The vacanc’es 


caused by the resignations of Profes- 
sors Martin and Lavell have’ been 
filled by the election of Professor 
Roscoe J. Ham, formerly of Bowdoin 
College, to the chair in Romance !an- 
guages, and the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Raymond Gettell, lately 
professor at Bates College, to the d>- 
partment of history. Professor Ibsen 
T. Beckwith, who was a member of 
the Trinity faculty from 1879 to 189%, 
has returned and will give electives 
in Biblical literature. The = prelimi- 
nary registration indicated inereased 
membership. 

The fall term of the University of 
Maine opened September 19, with 
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WHAT SHALL IT RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 


many changes in the faculty. One 
new department has been added to 
the university course, the chair of 
botany. to be occupied by Associate 
Professor Mintin Asbury Chryster, 
Ph. D. During the past years the 
course in this study has been asso- 
ciated with that of biology under 
Professor Drew. In the department 
of chemistry 


there is a vacancy 
catsed by the illness of Dr. M. H. 
Bedford. This position will be 


filled by R. E. Clayton, University of 
Maine, 07. Mr. Clayton was a grad- 
uate in the course of chemistry. 
There is a vacancy in the department 
of mechanical engineering caused by 
the resignation of Assistant Profes- 
sor Gunn. This position is filled by 
Mr. Curtis, assistant professor in the 
mechanical engineering. A most 
important change was made this year 
in the natural history department and 
museum. Cyrus S. Winch has been 
employed as taxidermist and _ collec- 
tor of specimens for the museum, 
Mr. Winch for ten years was fore- 
man of the 8. L. Crosby Company’s 
shop in Bangor and before that time 
collected specimens in the West In- 
dies for the Boston Society of .Nat- 
ural History. 

A memorial service in honor of the 
late Professor Albert Harkness will 
be held in Sayles hall, Brown Uni- 
versity, on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, October 31. Addresses will be 
delivered by Professor Seymour of 
Yale, Professor Everett of Brown, 
and President Faunce. 

The adjourned meeting of the cor- 
poration of Brown University was 
held Wednesday, October 9, in the 
Administration building. At this 
meeting there was elected a new 
chancellor, Arnold B. Chace of Provi- 
dence, to take the place of the late 
Colonel William Goddard. In place 
of the late Professor Harkness on the 
board of fellows was élected Dr. Ed- 
ward Judson of New York. Theo- 
dore Green resigning from the board 
of managers of the Brown union, H. 
R. Palmer, 90, was elected to fill the 
position. It was voted that at the 
next commencement there should he 
made, under the direction of Presi- 
dent Faunce, formal recognition of 
the services of the late Colonel God- 
dard to the university. 

Senator Everett Colby of New Jer- 
sey and Professor John M. English 
from Newton Seminary, Mass., took 
the oath of office as members of the 
corporation. 

A new college custom has been 
adopted by the Cammarian Club and 
approved by the senior and junior 
classes, whereby the freshmen at 
Brown University are to wear brown 
skull caps with a white button from 


October 15 until Decoration day. 
These caps are to be worn at 
all times upon the college campus, 
and at all times except on Sunday, 
within the city limits. It is expected 
that this new custom which has 
worked so well in other colleges will 
prove very efficient here in strength- 
ening the class spirit and organiza- 
tion of the freshmen, and thereby 
college spirit as a whole. 

Professor G. G. Wilson of the de- 
partment of political and social sci- 
ence at Brown is to lecture this year, 
as last, at Harvard on international 
law. Professor Huntington of the 
English department is to have a 
course at Harvard in argumentation. 
Professor Everett of the department 
of philosophy has been invited, ag 
last year, to give a series of five lec. 


tures on philosophical subjects at th 
University of Ilinois. 


_The College of Education at the 
T niversity of Minnesota is opening 
this fall a small practice school for 
use in connection with its courses in 
the theory and practice of elementary 
and secondary teaching. The school 
will be under the charge of Professor 
A. W. Rankin, for many years state 
inspector of graded schools. 

. The college has started also some 
special Saturday morning courses in 
the history of education, school man- 
agement, and high school organiza- 
tion, which are open to the teachers 
of Minneapolis. 

In connection with a committee of 
citizens in St. Paul, Dean James has 
organized five series of weekly lec- 
tures running through the year, in 
general psychology, educational psy- 
chology, sociology, history of educa- 
tion, and English literature. Super- 
intendent S. L. Heeter of St. Paul 
has arranged in addition for an elab- 
orate and very effective program of 
evening work, both of elementary 
grade and of high school grade, and 
including many courses in drawing 
and other manual work of a techni- 
eal nature for the benefit of those 
employed in various occupations. All 
of this work will be carried on 
throughout the year, and, by the gen- 


erosity of the committee in charge, 
at nominal expense to the students 
enrolled. 


IN DOUBT. 


The New York politician had gone 
into journalism. 

“T suppose,” remarked a_ clerical 
ealler, “that your desire is to assist 
in the great uplift?’ 

“Uplift?” replied the editor, doubt- 
fully. “Uplift? Is that anything 
like a holdup?’—Philadelphia Public 
Record. 
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How Can Anything Happen to a 
TEXT BOOK or SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
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and if Damages Occur Inside Are Repaired, Reb 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN BACK BINDER (new) 
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Send for Dummy Book showing how easily books with contents entirely Detached can be 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE WEEK. IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 409.) 

mew agreement waits the ratification 
of both the Austrian and Hungarian 
parliaments, but no serious difficulty 
seems to be apprehended in either. 
It takes the form of a treaty instead 
of a commercial and customs lli- 
ance as heretofore. It is to run until 
1917; and it permits the ratification 
of commercial treaties separately 
made with foreign countries by Aus- 
tria or Hungary. 


WHAT THE RUSSIAN TERROR 
HAS COST. 


Little attention seems to be paid, 
in Russia or out of it, to the elec- 
tions for the third Duma, which 
have been for some time in progress; 
for the election of an unrepresenta- 
tive and reactionary body, under the 
changed and restricted suffrage con- 
ditions, is accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. But every day, the rec- 
ord of assassinations, summary exe- 
cutions, and bloody reprisals, mur- 
diers, and massacres is lengthening. 
The latest compilation of statistics 
showing the cost in human life of the 
Russian Terror is that of the Novoe 
Vremya. From this it appears that 
from the announcement of the first 
Duma in February, 1905, down to 
the second dissolution last June, 44,- 
020 persons suffered through the 
regime of Terrorism and the reaction 
against it, of whom 19,144 were 
killed, 2,381 were executed or 
lynched, 1,350 committed suicide, 20,- 
704 were wounded, and 441 were the 
objects of fruitless assaults. About 
one-fifth of the total were represen- 
tatives of the government or of the 
capitalistic classes, 


MODEST TOMMY. 
The camel has nine stomachs— 
I heard it at the zoo. 
Now, wouldn’t I be happy 
If I had only two! 


Oh, yes, I'd brim with gladness 
And call my life a dream, 
With one for just roast turkey 
And one for just ice cream. 
—Exchange. 
The true critic is one who can ap- 
— something he doesn’t like.— 
e. 


AS SHE WAS SAYING. 


“John, the cook has left”’—— 

“Now, Gwendolyn, is it right to 
meet me with such news when I re- 
turn home late from the office all 
tired out and hungry”—— 

“But John, dear, I merely want to 
say the cook has. left’”’—— 

“Yes, I know you ‘merely want to 
say.’ And I merely want to say that 
it’s a great shame that this house- 
hold is eternally disorganized. Other 
women manage to keep their ser- 
yants. Why can’t you? Why’—— 

“John Smith, I tell you that the 
cook knew you would be late, so she 
left a cold chicken, a custard pud- 
ding, and a pint of claret on the din- 
ing-room table for you.” 

“Well, Gwendolyn, why in the 
name of common intelligence, didn’t 
you say that at first?’’—Tit-Bits. 


MUSINGS OF THE GENTLE 
CYNIC. 


We are constantly adding wings 
to our castles in the air. 

A girl doesn’t need a fountain pen 
to write a gushing letter. 

The trouble with the average 
bread-winner is that he wants cake. 

Small boys are divided into two 
classes—the bad ones and the dead 
ones. 

You couldn’t broaden out some 
men by running over them with a 
steam roller. 

When a girl refuses a fellow and 
he doesn’t go to the bad it is a bitter 
blow to her pride. 

When a man likes to be different 
from other people, the other people 
are generally quite satisfied to have 
him so. 

Many a statesman loves his country 
with the disinterested affection felt 
by a foreign nobleman for an Ameri- 
can heiress. 

Besides gathering no moss, a roll- 
ing stone gravitates down hill.—New 
York Times. 


NOT EVEN THE CLOCK. 


Two ladies were being shown 
through the State Hospital for the 
Insane. As they entered a ward, one 
turned to the other and said: “I won- 
der if that clock is right?’ 

An inmate standing near over- 
heard her and instantly replied: 


“Great Scott, no! It wouldn’t be here 
if it was!’—Lippincott’s. 


FROM THE SOURED CYNIC. 


The new “love of our neighbor’ 
consists in having the earliest, lat- 
est, and fullest information of his— 
misfortunes. 

The members of our “upper class” 
are not working; their efforts might 
be described as idleness in motion. 

Darwin maintained that man is de- 
scended from the ape; the sons of 
some of our newly-rich make it ob- 
vious that the ape is descended from 
man. 

“I am on the side of the Angels,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield; most of our 
well-connected men now live on com- 
missions, and’ each one cries: “I am 
on the side of the Agents.” 

The wife in the past was regarded 
as portable property; she is now re- 
garded as insupportable property. 

There are the Dick Turpins of Pic- 
eadilly; their formula is, “Your 
money or your wife.’—Exchange. 


KITTY’S LITTLE SUPPER. 


When Kitty brings her chafing-dish 
To make an oyster stew, 

It bubbles once—a hasty stir— 
And lo! the task is through. 

My share I eat with relish, and 
I’m careful not to grin; 

Dear Kitty’s mother made that stew 
Ere Kitty brought it in. 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


a. 


HER FAVORITE. 


Margaret and her little playmate, 
Elizabeth, chanced to be overheard 
as they were walking home from 
school. 

“What's your very favorite color?’ 
Elizabeth was asking. 

Margaret looked thoughtful for a 
moment and then she said enthusias- 
tically: ‘“Plaid!’—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


a 


A SPECIALIST. 


Mistress—“Bridget, have you 
cemented the handle on the water- 
jug which you dropped yesterday?” 

Bridget—“I started to, mum, but 


most unfortunately I dropped the- 


cement bottle.’”—Punch. 
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ARBOR DAY IN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


[The following table, prepared in 
growth of sentiment in favor of a 


ARBOR DAY IN THE SEVERAL 


States and When First 
Territories. Observed. 

Alabama 1887 

Alaska 

Arizona February, 1895 
Arkansas December 15, 1895 
California 

Colorado 1890 

Connecticut 1886 

Delaware 1901 


District of Columbia. 


Florida February 9, 1886 
Georgia 1890 

Idaho 1886 

Illinois 1888 

Indian Territory 

Indiana 1887 

Iowa 1887 

Kansas 1875 
Kentucky 1894 
Louisiana 

Maine 1887 
Maryland April 10, 1889 
Massachusetts 1886 
Michigan April, 1885 
Minnesota 1895 


Mississippi 


Missouri April 16, I 
Montana March 11, 1895 
Nebraska April 10, 1872 
Nevada 1887 


New Hampshire 


1885 
New Jersey April 18, 1884 


New Mexico 


December 10, 1902 


February 16, 1891 


the Bureau of Forestry, shows the 
State Arbor Day.] 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Annual Observance, 
February 22. 
Not observed. 
Friday following Ist day of April, 
also Friday following Ist day of 
February. 
December 15 (irregularly observed). 
Observed by separate counties, but 
not generally, 
Third Friday in April. 
Appointed by governor, last Friday 
in April or lst in May. 
Appointed by governor, usually 
April. 
Not observed. 


in 


‘First Friday in February. 


First Friday in December. 

Last Monday in April. 

Date fixed by governor and super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

Not observed. 

Last Friday in October. 

Date fixed by proclamation of Con- 
gress. 

Date fixed by proclamation of Con- 
Tress. 

Not regularly observed. 

Not observed. 

Date fixed by proclamation of gov- 
ernor, usually early in May. 

In April; date fixed by proclamation 
of governor. 

Last Saturday in April. 

Last Friday in April. 

Date fixed by proclamation of gov- 
ernor, usually last of April, or first 
of May. 

December 10. 

Friday after first Tuesday in April. 
Second Tuesday in May. 

April 22. 

Date fixed by proclamation of gov- 
ernor, usually in April. 


’ No date fixed, usually in May. 


Usually third Friday in April, 
pointed by governor. 
Second Friday in March. 


ap- 


New York May 8, 1889 Friday following first day of May. 

North Carolina October 12, usually observed. 

North Dakota May, 1890 First Friday in May. 

Ohio April 27, 1882 Second or third Friday in April. 

Oklahoma Second. Friday in April. ; 

Oregon April, 1887 — by governor in April 
or May. 

Pennsylvania 1887 In October. Appointment by super- 
intendent of instruction. 

Rhode Island April 29, 1886 Second Friday in May. 

South Carolina November, 1889 Third Friday in November. 

South Dakota Date fixed by governor. 

Tennessee 1887 Date fixed annually in November. 

Texas February 22, 1889 February 22. 

Utah 1896 April 15. 

Vermont 1885 Latter part of April or first of May. 

Virginia 1892 

Washington Irregularly observed; date set by 
governor, different dates east and 
west of the Cascades. 

West Virginia 1881 Third Friday in April and third Fri- 
day in November. 

Wisconsin 1889 Date fixed by governor. 

Wyoming 1888 Date fixed by governor. 

EXPLAINED. THE VALUE OF CREMATION. 


“How do acrobats get such elastic 
muscles?” 

“They practice fer hours 
stretch.”—Cleveland Leader. 


a 


A merchant died suddenly just as 
he had finished a letter, and his clerk 
added :— 

“P. S. Since writing the above I 
have died.” 


at a 


“Cremation is good,” wrote the lit- 
tle girl, “because the person might 
only be in a swoon, and if he is 
burned he cannot recover.”—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


“T like to have an awful spell of 
the blues once in a while.” 

“You do? What for?” 

“Oh, it makes me feel so fine when 
I get over it.”"—Detroit Free Press. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents, 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


HELP WANTED. 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS not 
now employed, or desiring to change 
for more profitable occupation, and 
for better prospects, write for par- 
ticulars, stating qualifications. OC. 
A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Hduca- 
tion, Boston. 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern ommerc ial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood amen 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup.,and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of ‘‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


ISAAC PITMAN &S8ONS 31 Union Sq., N.Y, 


A LITTLE VAGUE. 


“Is it far from here to the next 
town?” asked a tourist of a man he 
met on a rural road. 

“Well, it ain’t so very fer, nor it ain’t 
so very nigh, an’ yit it ain’t as nigh 
as might be if it wa’n’t so fer as it is. 
Still, it'd be ferther if it wa'’n’t s09 
nigh, so I reckon one might say that 
it is betwixt an’ between fer au’ 
nigh.”—Lippincott’s. . 


THE ONE AND THE OTHER. 

“How did Jones make all his 
money?” 

“Judicious speculation.” 

“And how did Brown lose his for- 
tune?” 

“Dabbling in stocks.”—Clevelani 
Leader. 


a 


GRADUALLY. 
First Student—“How did he get to 
be a college president?” 
Second Student—“Oh, by degrees.” 
—Lippincott’s. 


Among the many amusing anec- 
dotes told by John Burroughs in his 
new book, “Camping and Tramping 
with Roosevelt,” is the following: 
“The rough riders, wherever they 
are, always look to President Roose- 
velt when in trouble. One had come 
to grief in Arizona. He was in jail. 
So he wrote the President, and his 
letter ran something like this: ‘Dear 
Colonel, I am in trouble. I shot a 
lady in the eye, but I did not intend 


to hit the lady. I was sh 
my wife.’ ” at 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 20870" 


N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Was nents "1505 Penn. Ave. Denver Col, 405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Guisage tes ichigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, |1DAHO 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiaten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
|, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hale Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chi’go 00 
Atherton Harper & Bros., « 
The Indian’s —| 
of parma Ireland Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
Muller’s Neue Marchen ttle merican Boo 
Stories from French Realists....Shippee and Greene [Eds.] Sook 
a: Cadbury,etal. Univ. of Chi. Press, Chi’ 50 
Love Songs......-+-++ ...» Nicholson (Tr.] 1.50 
Domestic Traditions of the Dark Ages........ Tunison 1.25 


“I believe,” said Mrs. Strongmind 
to her clubmates, “in treating hus- 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, BRIDGEWATER, 
STALE NORMAL For catalogue, 


M 
address the Principal, A.G BoypeEx, A.M. 


, 


G. Principal. 


MA FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Especial attention is 
Called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


STATE NORMAL S SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PITMAN. 


THE BUMPER BUMPED. 
“Your bump of destructiveness,” 
said the phrenologist, “ig large. Are 

u a soldier?” 
eNO, ” was the reply. “I am 4a 
chauffeur.” —The 


“Pap a” said an inquisitive boy, 
“don’t Hho have legs?” “They do 
not,” answered papa. “Why don't 
they, papa?” “Because fishes swim 
and don’t require legs.” Then he 
asked: “Papa, ducks have legs, don't 
they?’ “Why, yes, ducks have legs. 
“Well, ducks swim, don’t they?” 
“Yes,” “Then why don’t fishes have 
legs, if ducks do? Or why don't 
ducks not have any legs, if fisies 
don’t” Papa gave up. 


bands humanely. Now I allow m'‘n>» 
to carry a latchkey. It doesn’t fit 
the door, but he gets a lot of innocent 
pleasure in boasting about it to his 
friends.”’—Cleveland Leader. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists 
everywhere. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act June 30, 1906. 
Serial number 1098. 


— 


Some one asked Whistler if he was 
acquainted with King Edward. He 
Said: “No, I have not that pleasure.” 
“But the king says he knows you.” 
“Oh, well,” responded Whistler, “you 
know he’s always bragging.” 


“Well?” said the. assistant in a 
chemist’s shop to an Irishman, who 
Pointed to a pile of soap. “I want 
a lump of that,” answered the Irish- 
man. “Thank you. Will you have 
it scented or unscented?” “I'll take 
it with me.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
October are a _ discriminating es- 
timate of Richard Mansfield’s 
nfluence on the American drama, 
by Franklin Fyles; a sketch of 
Edvard Grieg, “the Chopin of 
the North,” by G. W. Harris: a 
timely article on “India: a Nation in 
the Making,” by W. M. Zumbro; “A 
Yankee Engineer on Five Conti- 
nents,” being an _ illustrated sum- 
mary, by David F. St. Clair, of the 
remarkable achievements of James; 
G. White, the American engineer, in 
North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, and Australia; “The President's 
Mississippi Journey.” by F. 
Saunders; “McKinley Memorials in 
Sculpture,” by FE. H. Brush: “Thre> 
Hundred Years of the Episcopal 
Church in America,” by Charles 
Johnston; and a frank statement cf 
the Japanese case in Korea by 
Adachi Kinnosuke. In the editorial 
department, “The Progre:s of the 
World,” there are suggestive com- 
ments on the movement for inland 
waterway improvement, on the in- 
dustrial situation, on the race prob- 
lems of the British colonies, and en 
the developing Presidential eandi- 
dacies now in evidence, besides the 
usual comprehensive survey of for- 
eign affairs. 


“OH, SAY!” 


Englishman—“I wouldn't want to 
hear more than the first line of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ to know that 
it was written by an Amer‘ean.” 

American—“Why so?’ 

Englishman—‘The first two wer.1s 
tell me that.” 


AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

A wise woman lifted up her voi-ve 
and instructed her companion, poivt 
ing also to certain of the recently 
placed panels by Puvis de Chavann>s 
on the great stairway. “I.ook, dear,” 
she said, “they have paperel this 
side, too.”—Transcript. 

EXPLAINS. 

“Why does the professor have all 
of those letters tacked on to his 
hame?” 

“That shows that he got there by 
American. 


Two friends returning from a late 
evening gathering, says a writer in 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat,. 
noticed a Chinaman. The following 
exchange of remarks followed:— 

“T wonder what that Chinaman is 
doing up so late,” said one, 

“Shirts, I suppose,” the 
answer. 


“What can be more perfect, in its 
way.” says the Buffalo Commercial, 
“than the remark of Tommy (ham- 
pered with a conscience and home 
from an afternoon party)? ‘Mamma, 
darling, I’ve a great favor to ask of 
you. Please don’t ask me how I be- 
haved!” 


Teacher (in a kindergarten physi- 
ology class)—“Harry, can you tell 
me the function of the pores of our 
bodies?” 

Harry—“They are things we use 
to catch cold with.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Coming to Keith's next week is the 
most elaborate act yet presented in 
vaudeville. It is known as “The 
Song Birds” and requires the ser- 
vices of thirty people. Originally 
produced by the members of the 
Lambs’ Club, New York, the most 
famous of American theatrical clubs, 
it is a travesty on last season’s ope- 
atic war between Conreid’s Metro- 
politan opera house and Hammer- 
stein’s Manhattan opera house, with 


words and lyrics by George V. Ho- | 


bart and music by Victor Herbert. 
William Burress plays the leading 
role, that of “Oscar Hammershine.” 
A welcome return will be that of Ar- 
thur Dunn, the little comedian cf 
“Babes in the Wood” fame. He is to 
play the sketch he originally pre- 
sented with the assistance of Jennie 
Dunn. “The Messenger Boy.” one cf 
vaudeville’s  merriest skits. Mi:s 


Marie Glazier will give him adequate | 


support. Julian Eltinge has an cn 
tirely new series of impersonations 
this season, with which he has scored 
a great hit in the West. Of course, 
he will prove a great drawing card 
in his home town, where he won :0 
many triumphs with the Cadets and 
the Bankers. Amelia Summerville, 
the original “Merry Little Mountain 
Maid” with Dixey in “Adonis,” has 
developed into one of the cleverest 
female monologue entertainers on 
the stage. She has a number of new 
songs and stories. Donald and Car- 
son. with their droll Scotch sketeh, 
one of the big hits of last season; Ir- 
ving Jones, the real coon singer of 
real coon songs; the Juggling Burke, 
ereat Indian club jugglers: Carletta, 
a European performer with a strik- 
ingly novel act; the Delmore sisters, 
singers and instrumentalists: the De- 
Voie trio, Roman ring experts; Sperry 
and Ray in a bright sketch; Rowland 


and Dugan, parodists and _ jesters: | 


Chester Johnson, trick bieyelist. and 
the kinetograph’s usual quota of new 
motion pictures will fill out the show. 


A middle-aged farmer accosted a 
serious-faced youth outside the 
Grand Central station in New Yors 
the other day. “Young man,” le 
said, plucking his sleeve, “I want to 
vo to Central park.” The youth 
seemed lost in consideration for a 
moment. “Well,” he said finally, 


“vou may just this once. But [} 
don’t want you ever, ever to ask me) 


Magazine. 


> 


A Jady in Europe was approche | 
by an old beggar, who tried to plead 
old age as a reason for accepting 
alms. “Why, I’m seventy-two, 
though vou wouldn’t take me for that 
now, would you?” he asked = with 
proud humility. To his surprise the 
traveler replied: “Seventy-two! why 


I'm seventy-seven myself!” His « uick | 


retort almost wheedled the dole fron 
her pocket: “Well, you look it!” 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying abouta position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn, to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, Y. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
| Springs. 
Del. toN. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 
Ind, to N. Y. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y cakers, 
| Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. ¥, Harlow D. Curtis, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
-/ poeseine; Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N. C. Marjorie Gray, Boston to 
ickory. 

Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V.8. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 

N. J. to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla, O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg 

. ¥. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Fl. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret I. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
| Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 

Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca tu Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana No:ma); Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere. 
Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
| to Boulder; to N.Y. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport. 

Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. ¥. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
| E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 
| Philippines to N Y. Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 


Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 
W. Va. toN. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 
Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, W. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILI 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(C.J. ALBERT, Manager - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
| LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
| Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, ove1 5,0C0 in Second-— 
| ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


| New York 
| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
_ and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. PRarT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colicges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


| 
| 101 Market St., ¢ arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teac i ini 
| Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
|Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase ip every 
|department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moinss, Iowa, 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


| Manhattan Building. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 


= 
NM 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Long distance Telephone ALVIN 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 


Formerly State Superintendent of Instruction, New York 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public School in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance of National Holidays and Memory 
Exercises 


** One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vol- 
umes on patriotic themes that has ever come tocur notice. * * * 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in prose, 
poetry and music. * * * The work may well be regard: d by other 
states as a model worth following as an inspiration to Jove of coun- 
try.”—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


** Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted in a delightful 
evening devoted wholly to it.""—Cor Wm. P. RuoME, New York City. 


“It fillsa en no other book can occupy.’’—H. R. CORNISH. 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. 8., Mich. 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 


Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


EASY PROBLEMS 
FOR 


YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited by 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 
work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 
the exercises are questions grouped as follows :— 
Questions for Little Folks. 
Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 
How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 
Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 


Answers to questions are given in back of book 
for the teacher’s convenience. 


Paper, a $3 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is acomplement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book, 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, + $s Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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